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Real stories 
of the 
Saint Michael’s Patrol 


By Meghan McMenimen 
Co-Managing Editor 


9:04 p.m. Saturday night - Leave 
Townhouse 200s. Depart for Founders to 
meet Security. 

9:07 - Arrive at Founders. Meet Officer 
Steve Chase, who will be patrolling cam- 
pus in car for the evening. He has an ear- 
ring. Seems like a good guy. He intro- 
duces me to Donna the switchboard oper- 
ator. She is nice. 


Chase explains the basics of what his job 
entails. Security officers check doors, 
boilers, a lot of maintenance items. A shift 
runs about eight hours. Chase says he’s 
been working since 1600 hours. I miss 
what he says just after that because I’m 
trying to figure out what time that is in 
reai life. He must realize that because he 
says, “4 o'clock.” 


9:15 - Get in car and cruise around cam- 
pus. All is quiet. 

9:18 - Arrive at North Campus. Park at 
Linnehan. 

9:19 - Pass a student in Linnehan. Say hi. 
9:20 - Find fire extinguisher propping 
door open. Chase fixes it and puts it back 
on wall. 


Chase has been a security officer at St. 
Michael’s for over nine years: He says he 
loves it here. Like many security officers, 
he says, he served in the military. n 
Hawaii. How cool. Before someone wants 
to become a campus security guard, he or 
she must go through training at an official 
campus security training school, he says. 

Chase says his main concern is “protec- 
tion of the people.” But Security also has 
responsibility for much of what goes on 
around campus: physical plant, posses- 
sions, buildings, visitors, etc. 


9:28 - Walk around Hamel, Purtill, Day 
Care Center. Check every door to see if 
they’re locked. See two guys who gradu- 
ated last year. Say hi. They’re cute. 

9:39 - Check maintenance buildings. All 
are okay. Chase points out the upholstery 
building. We have an upholsterer on cam- 
pus to fix chairs, couches, curtains, what- 
ever. I didn’t know that. 

9:44 - Return to vehicle. Receive a call on 
scanner about a leaking radiator in Ryan. 


Chase tells a story about a few years 
ago, when he was chasing a student 
around campus on foot. It was icy and he 
fell and broke his leg. He says that foot 
chases don't happen often. “You have to 
weigh the deed.” When there is a chase, 
there usually will be a confrontation, he 
says. 





See Top Cops, Page 8 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


Security report from Feb. 11 to Feb. 17, 1996. Compiled by Officer David MacPeek. 


February LU, 1996 

1:56 am. Assisted RD with 
intoxicated student in Ryan Hall, Blood 
Acohol! Content .069. 

2:19 a.m. Transported student to 
Medical Center, cut lip. 

2:46 a.m. RA in alumni report- 
ed broken window on main door of resi- 
dence hall. 

3:49 a.m. Medical assist, 200s 
townhouses, injured arm. 

6:20 a.m. While unlocking 
WWPY, found-empty beer cans in trash. 

11:30 a.m. Grounds found stu- 
dent keys in front of Hamel Hall: 

12:30 p.m. Received a call from 


-- Winooski Police Department in reference 


to a young female who hurt her leg i in the 
Tarrant Center parking lot. 

5:40 p.m, Assisted SMC Rescue 
with student with a cut finger. Student 
was not transported. 

6:00 p.m... Issued two trespass 
warnings to people collecting bottles in 


« the 300s. 


11:45 p.m: Took report of 


harassment in Lyons Hall. 
February 12, 1996 

4:35 a.m. Found the back door 
of one of the 300s townhouses wide open, 
no. one around. 

8:07 a.m. Medical assist at 
Joyce Hail. 

12:40 p.m. Took harassment 
complaint at office, 

2:35 p.m. Medical assist at 
Health Services. 

9:52 p.m. Medical assist, Lyons 
Hall. 

11:55 p.m. Transported students 
from Medical Center to Lyons Hall. 


February 13, 1996 
5:10 a.m. Medical assist at 
PBX. Newspaper lady slipped on ice at 
Red Stone Condominiums and drove to 
PBX. Called Rescue, 


_ §:40 a.m. Notified by custodian — 


about SMCVAX safe wide open. Called 
Computer Service personnel at home, 
was told to close the safe as they will 


check its contents when they arrive for 


work this morning. 
11:04 p.m. Medical 
Alumni Hall. 


assist 


February 14, 1996 

5:10 a.m. Took personal injury 
report from custodian in Founder’s Hall. 
Shipped on ice in Founder’s Lot on 
2/33/96. 

5:45 p.m. Medical assist at 
McCarthy. 

10:34 p.m. Suspicious male 
reported in Lyons Hall. Gone on arrival. 
Checked area - unfounded. 


February 15, 1996 
6:50 a.m. Found Ryan boiler in 
flame failure. — 
8:01 p.m. Incident in Tarrant 
Center. 
10:15 p.m. Found the coffee pot 
on in Jeanmarie 376. 


February 16, 1996 
1:38 p.m, Transported four fire- 
fates to firehouse. 


4:00 p.m. Student came to secu- 
rity office to report incident. 

11:14 p.m. 300s townhouses 
sewer system in alarm. Turned pumps to 
manual then reset after emptying. Reset 
red light also. 

February 17, 1996 

4:26 a.m. Found student asleep 
in his car, Student was intoxicated, gave 
alcohol test, found Blood Alcohol 
Content to be .089. Let him go to his 
room in Alumni Hall. 

8:00 a.m. Unlocked rotunda 
doors in Alliot. 

10:10 a.m, Vandalism to college 
property in Linnehan Hall. 

1:05 p.m. Ryan Hall 


and 
Alumni Hall doors propped open. ees 


4:30 p.m, Bell alarm in Science — 


boiler room. Called Heating Ventilation — 


and Air Conditioning and the pie: was 


turned off. 

8:10 p.m. Stopped five juve- 
niles from Winooski in-line skating in the 
Quad and 200s townhouses. Asked to 


leave campus. No problems. 
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Low-income students lag 1 in receiving degrees 


BOSTON—Students som hs Aubert 
families are 10 times less likely to obtain a 
college ore than those from upper- 


That is abannateally 6 worse than 15 years 
ago, when lower-income ‘sfudents’ -were 
only four times less likely to complete a 
degree, the ‘non-profit group’ said. “Low- 
income” refers to families’ that earn less 
than $22, 000 annually, while “high- 
income” meéans families that earn ‘more 


than $68,000. 


“We are iosing a generation of poor peo- 
ple in this country,” said Arthur Levine, 
president of Columbia University’s teach- 
ers’ college, who has published several 
books on the subject. 

To combat the widening gap, the institute 
has started a: privately funded program 
called “Collaborative for College Access.” 
Three new centers that act as super- 
providers for financial aid, college and 
career information opened Jan. 1 in 
Washington, St. Louis and Louisville, Ky. 

The centers are modeled after the insti- 


tute’s 11-year-old education center in 
Boston, said Executive Director Ann 
Coles. Any person interested in college can 
use the center’s free resources, which 
include tips on career planning to advice 
on how to fill out a financial aid form. 
Universities often conduct financial aid 
workshops at the center, and college stu- 
dents work there as _ counselors. 
Community outreach programs also are 
involved, and the participation from these 
varied institutions conveys the “collabora- 
tive” theory behind the centers, Coles said. 


More college freshmen report learning disabilities 


WASHINGTON—The percentage of col- 
lege freshmen reporting learning disabili- 
ties has more than doubled since 1988, 
according to a new study by the American 
Council on Education (ACE). 

This makes learning disabilities the 
most.common kind of disability reported 
by first-year students. 

Overall, more than 142,000 college 


freshmen—or about every one in 1]— 
reported last year that they had a disabili- 
ty, according to ACE. 

Of these, almost one-third of 1994 fresh- 
men or 33 percent cited a learning disabil- 
ity. This compares to 15 percent of fresh- 
men who reported a learning disability in 
1988. 

The second most frequently reported 


disability was partial sight or blindness. 


While most prospective students face 


concerns such as whether a college is 
affordable or offers the desired courses, 
“individuals with disabilities face addi- 
tional physical, 
emotional challenges,” 
which was prepared by Cathy Henderson, 
an independent educational consultant. 


intellectual, social and 
notes the study, 


Florida State student charged with arson 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—A Florida State 
University freshman was charged with 
arson after police said he started 19 fires in 
14 campus buildings, including five resi- 
dence halls. 

Jeffrey T:, Knowles, 19, of Fort Pierce, 
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Fla., confessed to the fires after his finger- 
prints were found on evidence that did not 
burn, said Lt. Jack R. Handley, a university 
police spokesperson. 

No one was injured in the fires that frus- 
trated police over a five-day period in early 
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February, and the buildings sustained min- 
imal damage. 

Knowles apparently started fires in 
buildings he had access to as a student, 
although “he gave us no motive,” Handley 
said, 
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Circus act 
draws fire at 


University of 
Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A University of 
Florida student group is being criticized for 
using student funds to book what some say 
was a lewd circus act. 

UF administrators are questioning 
whether the Jim Rose Circus Sideshow was 
an appropriate entertainment choice for 
student audience. The troop recently per- 
formed an off-campus show to about 900 
spectators. 

Acts included Jim Rose as a human dart 
board and a performer who noshed on real 
bugs and light bulbs. But, according to a 
member of the audience, it was one of the 
last acts—a man who lifts two household 
irons with his penis—that got the sideshow 
into trouble with the city of Gainsville. 

Normally this act is performed in full 
view of the audience, but in deference to a 
Gainsville city ordinance, the performance 
took place behind a screen. Or at least part 
of the performance did. 

At one point in the act, the performer 
said, “who cares about Gainseville law,” a 
UF student reported. 

The screen came down, and the man and 
his two irons were seen uncensored on 
stage. 

The administration has asked that stu- 
dents be more careful in their entertainment 
selection process in the future. 
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Presidential candidates visit campus 





McCarthy cites religion as key i in 1 SMC community 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Staff Writer 


Through a long and hard process, mem- 
bers of the Student Association and the 
administration have narrowed the field for 
president of the College down to three can- 
didates. 

One of the candidates is Dr. Vincent A. 
McCarthy, who currently serves as provost 
and dean of the faculty at St. Joseph’s Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. Previously, 
McCarthy has held positions at Yale Uni- 
versity and Central Connecticut State Uni- 
versity, as well as the University of 
Tuebingen in Germany. 

McCarthy graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity with distinction. In addition, he holds 
a certificate from New York University, as 
well as an A.B. from Fordham University, 
where he was awarded the honor of Cum 
Laude graduate. “He’s about the brightest 
person I’ ve ever met,” said Dave Conway, a 
member of his current staff at St. Joseph’s. 

Besides the numerous academic distinc- 


Dr. Vincent A. McCarthy 


Current Institution: St. Joseph's 
University 

Position: Provost and Dean of the 
Faculty 


Education: Ph.D./MA - Stanford 
University, 

A.B. - Fordham University 
Language proficiency: French, 
Spanish, German, Danish, Japa- 
nese, Russian, Latin 





tions that he has already achieved, McCarthy 

holds one more prestigious aspiration: 

to serve as president of St. Michael’s. 
The reputation of the school and its inter- 

est in the Catholic liberal arts tradition are 


two of the factors that first attracted him to 
St. Michael’s. “In the context [of those fac- 
tors], St. Michael’s makes you happily sit up 
and take notice,” McCarthy said. 

McCarthy said the role of a president at 
an institution such as St.-Michael’s is to 
provide leadership for'a team made up of an 
academic, business, and religious areas. 

“In a way,” he said, “‘the role of the 
president is to help the institution keep its 
vision alive and actualize it.”* 

Some of the responsibilities of president 
of St. Michael’s include identifying. finan- 
cial resources for the school through bene- 
factors and endowments. In this way, “the 
students are benefactors of the hard work 
and generosity of a number of different 
people,” McCarthy said. 

Also important is educating current stu- 
dents not only in academics, but in the “hope 


that they'll remain part of the St. Michael's . 
family, and help future generations of stu- se 
"~‘saidthe ptesehtal St. Michael's ‘looks gots 


dents,” he said. 
Noting the importance of the religious 
affiliation as well as the needs of the stu- 


dents, McCarthy said, “If I were to. come 
‘here; I want'to be the homilist at the liturgy 
from time to time.” If selected president, he 
_Said he would’ use his degree in religion to 
become more involved i in the St. Michael’s 
community. ‘ 

Other important ‘aspects of the commu- 
nity ‘are class ‘size and’ diversification, he 
said. McCarthy said he would favor expan- 

‘sion of class size only if the College had 
faculty and infrastructure to do so. “There 
comes ‘a point when’ you have to discern 
‘what’s the optimal hurniber from‘ both a 
financial point of view and that of the ‘stu- 
dents’ needs,” he said...’ 

‘ Although abigger school may not neces- 
sarily be a better school, for McCarthy more 
diversification of the student body is very 
important. “There’s good reasons to do it 
[become more i because the U.S. isa 
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“and the future looks better. Being)i in that 
future is an attractive aba i gpa 


Passon indicated an interest in Route 96 project 


By Kristin Scott 
Staff Se auet 


One of the tiree finalists in the St. 
Michael’s presidential search, Dr. Richard 
H. Passon, lunched with students on Feb. 14 
while discussing his plans for the school. 

“St. Michael’s has excellent leadership 
and a great reputation,” he said. “It’s also a 
place that’s proud of its Catholic Daca I 
like that.” 

Passon has had a lot of apuitbuis in 
dealing with the Catholic identity at the 
University of Scranton, a Jesuit school. He 
hopes to continue this if he is selected as 
president. 

“There’s got to be a continuing conver- 

- sation about the ways in which the Catholic 
identity of the school relates to academic 
quality and its intellectual integrity,” Passon 
said. 

The candidate said the number of women 
on the faculty should increase. 

“Institutions like St. Michael’s which 


By Hilary Corrigan ° 
Staff Writer 


Dr. Marc vanderHeyden, born in Ghent, 
Belgium in 1938, was the last candidate to 
meet with members of the Student Associa- 
tion and other students. He is currently the 
vice president for academic affairs and a 
history professor at Marist College in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

VanderHeyden hopes to become presi- 
dent of St. Michael’s because of the direc- 
tion that higher education seems to be head- 
ing, he said. Colleges and students look at 
education as a purchase. Students come in 
like customers, he said, and the administra- 
tion treats them like customers. 

More student-teacher interaction would 
help change that, vanderHeyden said. He 
said he would listen to student concerns. 

“I think students ought to be heard all the 
time,” he said. He encouraged meetings 
between students and the administration, 
where all involved are “open to sharing.” 


Dr. Richard H. Passon 


Current Institution: University 
of Scranton 

Position: Provost and Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs 
Education: Ph.D./MA - Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, A.B. - Kings 
College 

Language proficiency:. unavail- 
able at press time 





have been co-educational for only a short 
period of time have to work at increasing the 
proportion of women in the faculty to come 
at least close to the proportion of women on 
the student body,” he said. “If the women in 
the student body don’t have role models, 
you’re not doing a good job.” 


Dr. Marc A. vanderHeyden 


Present Employer: Marist Col- 
lege 

Position: Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs 


Education: Ph.D./M.A. 
Catholic University of America, 
B.A. - Bishop Hamer Institute 
Language proficiency: French, 
Dutch (Flemish), working Knowl- 
edge: Latin, Greek, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish 
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“We just don’t like to tell each other 
unpleasant things,” he said about miscom- 
munication. 

When asked about students’ drinking 
habits, and what he would do to curb prob- 
lems, vanderHeyden attacked the system. 

“We're learning to drink behind the backs 


Passon is the provost and vice-president 
for academic affairs at the University of 
Scranton in Pennsylvania, where he has 
been for the last 12 years.. - 

Passon is also involved in iinfoemiition 
technology at the university. Because of his 
background, he is taking an interest in the 
school’s Route 96 project, he said. 

Route 96 is the project that plans to bring 
technology such as voice mail and ee 
ers to every room on campus. . 

“Tt sounds like a good idea,” he said. “tt S 
going to take some cultivating, but I think 
it’s the kind of facility that cqlleges really 
have to have. It’s a gateway to the rest of the 
world in some ways.’ 

Passon also said he can do a lot as presi- 


dent by taking the time to listen to what is 


going on at the school. 
“T intend to do a lot of listening,” he sald 
“A new person on campus can listen and’ 
then say back to the institution what he has: 
heard.” He said listening leads to decisions. 
Even though Passon had eats spent ‘a 


oe ae ee) 


of adults,” ae Said “It’s a anaes disaster.” 
This kind of drinking, he.said,.teaches stu- 
dents to cheat by using false identifications 
and lying about their ages. It also._promotes 
unsafe conditions and anti-social. climates, 
he said. 

“It shows how. stupid. the Society, has 
become," he said. 

When. . asked-. 


vanderHeyden said he would] promote intra- ex 
mural sports. These, hesaid: provide healthy *” 


activity for students. He said he was less 


sympathetic to bigger sports, since players: 


can’t continue the strenuous physical activ- 
ity all their lives. He encouraged skiing and 
tennis, sports that someone can stay with 


longer. ; 
Getting sedesite aay at on for life 
after college is very. important, 


vanderHeyden said. Starting freshman year, 


their plans for the future, he said. 
“Students shouldn’t-focus on their first 
jobs,” he said. He encouraged looking at 


short time on campus, he pointed to several 
issues that he had noticed. They included 
the question of whether there will continue 
to be residence halls on north campus. , . 
“Those i issues need to be settled some- 
how in a way that makes economic. as well 
as programmatic. sense,” Passon said. 
Passon said computer, technology and 
library services are not fully developed, but 
the school has. gotten a good start with them. 
Passon said he became a candidate: when 
he was called by a St. Michael’s alumni who 
said he had been nominated for the position. 
._ Passon. was not,lgoking for a job atthat 


‘time: but was curious about the Colége “he 


said. He researched the school in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education: “ItSeemed 
likea nice place,” he said: * ‘Twas iinpressed.” 

“Sénior Todd’ Wright coh he Pip Ste 
talking with Passon:’’ 

“I felt there was a conifortable’intérac- 
tion with students and he has’a web 1 grasp of 
the’ issues facing: ‘St. Lieb eit oY Weaight 
paid 2 


a 
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careers. “Nobody six pain os into a apne 1S 
asking for your G.P.A.,” vanderHeyden said. 

VanderHeyden’s career includes teach- 
ing.at Cedar Crest College »as,-a: history 
professor, and the Colege’s, vice: president 
for academic affairs and dean of the faculty, 
He was the associate dean for the school of 
liberal arts and sciences at Rider eas: 


“yo = 


Ca as 
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College as eat Ride was.also 4 
graduate assistant for the history depart: 
ment at Catholic University; eae 
Students who met with him reacted post 
tively. - cH Eee 
. “He seems really concnitas to pushing 
people to bé-ddittle bit better thar they are,” 
said junior Jody Harris, secretary of student 
policy. Harris said he’ would™bring the cok 
lege up another notch.” + !-,+. 
Courtney Ryan, presidént of thé ‘s. AL 
said he seemed to have p“vision of whete St. 


Ss ae ee “+ 
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NutraSweet may harm your health 


Aspartame is found in common products you may use 


By Debra Gorgos, 
>» Staff Writer 


Thirst, is often quenched by a cold, re- 
freshing int soda, and-garlic breath is often 
Ross and Rachel fom ntheivatovy “Friends” 
are pushing, you to buy a Diet Coke or the 
makers of Trident gum bata eyou see ‘I 
do, I do,” 


a I tee 


Thanks tothe airdiiciatsweeterier. people 
no longer have to’ worry about rotting teeth 
and excess calor ies. in. their Aliets.. 


fue Stdies are  showlite that Khinasweer 
doesn’t just cut calories, but that it can also 
be harmful to_your health. 

NutraSweét. which is the brand name for 
the sweetener aspartame, is used in over 
1,000 products worldwide, and is sold to 
over 70 countries. In China, it is widely - 
consumed in sugar-free gum. In Israel, 
people use it in fruit syrups, and’ in Ger- 
many, people use it in chocolate hazelnut 
spreads. 

Aspartame was discovered accidentally 
by chemist James Schlatter of G.D. Searle 
Company, when he was testing an anti-ulcer 
drug. It was approved for dry goods.in July 
1974, but then disapproved after neuro- 
science researcher Dr. John W. Olney, Con- 
sumer Attorney James Turner and investi- 
gators of the G.D. Searle Company found 
evidence linking aspartame to harmful side 
effects. However, the commissioner of the 
FDA overruled the objections of the FDA’s 
board of inquiry. Shortly thereafter, he was 
hiréd by Burson-Marsteller, which was the 
firm in charge of public relations for the 
G.D. Searle Co. 

The technical term for NutraSweet or 
aspartame is composed of aspartic acid (40 
percent), phenylalanine (50 percent), and 
methanol (10Opércent). 

“Pm not aware of any sideeffects in 
terms of cancer, but I still have my qualms 
about aspartame concerning long-term ex- 
posur 
about,” registered dietician Carlie Deer of 
the Fletcher Allen Hospital said. 

All three of the ingredients in aspartame 
ean be harmful. 

Aspartic acid as aspartate causes cell 





death (necrosis) when present in large 
amounts-in the brain: Phenylalanine can be 
lethal to those who suffer from a disorder 
known as phenylketonuria (PKU). People 
diagnosed with PKU cannot metabolize phe- 


_ nylalaniney which is an amino acid that is 


normally found in the brain. Excess levels in 
the brain cause the levels of serotonin in the 
brain to decrease, which leads to depression. 








“T find that whenever I drink diet 


_ soda, I-usually get a headache 
-afterwards, so now I basically 
drink water.” 


* Sophomore Emily McLaughlin 








Methanol or “wood alcohol” is a poison- 
ous substance due to the low rate of excre- 
tion once it is absorbed. In the body, metha- 
nol is oxidized to formaldehyde and formic 
acid, both of which are toxic. 

Soldiers of Desert Storm were given 
beverages sweetened with aspartame, which 
had been heated to over 860 degrees because 
of the heat of Saudi Arabia. Many of the 
troops returned home with symptoms simi- 
lar to a person who had been poisoned by 
formaldehyde. 

Symptoms caused by methanol, a com- 
ponent of aspartame, are headaches, ear 
buzzing, dizziness, nausea, gastrointestinal 
problems, weakness, vertigo, chills, memory 
lapses, numbness, behavioral disturbances, 
neuritis and especially vision problems in- 
cluding blindness. 

“Like everything else, it should be con- 
sumed in moderation. Too much can cause 
side effects,” Miriam Sheeher, a St. 
Michael’s registered nurse, said. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
recommends no more than 7.8 mg/day of 
methanol. A one-liter container of diet soda 
contains about 56 mg. 

“] find that whenever I drink diet soda, I 
usually get a headache afterwards, so now I 
basically drink water,” sophomore Emily 
McLaughlin said. 

Sophomore Erin Hathaway agrees. “I 


get headaches, so I avoid things with 
NutraS weet,” she said. “Lonce had a science 
teacher who studied the molecular structure 
of aspartame, and he believed that it could 
lead to cancer.” 

The average consumer of products con- 
taining aspartame ingests as much as 250 
mg of methanol a day, which is 32 times the 
EPA recommendation. 

With all of the risks involving aspar- 
tame, many wonder why it hasn’t been 
banned. In January 1993, the American 
Dietetic Association received a $75,000 
grant from the NutraSweet Company, and 
now the G.D. Searle Co. writes their “facts” 
for the ADA. 

Also, the G.D. Searle Co. gave a large 
sum of money to the American Diabetes 
Association, including money to run acook- 
ing school in Chicago, which teaches dia- 
betics how to cook recipes with NutraSweet 
as an ingredient. 

It has been reported that 85 percent of all 
complaints to the FDA concern the side 
effects caused by aspartame, and five deaths 
and at least 70 different symptoms are also 
due to aspartame. 

Aspartame is also potentially harmful to 
those with diabetes. Aspartame triggers 
hypoglycemia, and aggravates diabetic com- 
plications such as impaired vision and 
neuropathy. Despite such side effects, the 
American Diabetes Association approves 
of NutraSweet. 

“I regret the failure of other physicians 
and the American Diabetes Association to 
sound appropriate warnings to patients and 
consumers based on these repeated findings 
which have been described in my corporate- 
neutral studies and publications,” wrote Dr. 
H.J. Roberts, author of "Aspartame: Is It 
Safe." 

NutraS weet was approved for dry goods 
in 1981, and then in 1983 for carbonated 
beverages. 

According to the NutraS weet web site on 
the Internet, aspartame in no way causes 
cancer, and is in no way linked to headaches 
or other side effects. 

With the great number of problems that 
are related to aspartame, people should be 
careful about what and how much they con- 
sume. “I heard something about the. prob- 
lems, but I never really thought about it,” 
said senior Mike Simononelli. 









Potentially 
harmful effects 
of aspartame: 






















*headaches/migraines 
*blindness/eye problems 
dizziness 

*personality changes 
*seizures 

ehyperactivity (child or adult) 
*nausea 

emuscle fatigue 

emenstrual irregularities 
*spasms 

*chest pains 

*weight gain 

rashes 

edepression 

efatigue 

eirritability 

*insomnia 

shearing loss 
heart-palpitations 

breathing difficulties 
eanxiety attacks 









Products that 


aspartame can 
befoundin: 


in: 

Instant breakfasts . 
ebreath mints 
cereals 

*sugar-free chewing gum 

*cocoa mixes 

ecoffee beverages 

efrozen desserts 

egelatin desserts 

ejuice beverages 

emultivitamins 

eshake mixes 

esoft drinks 

*tabletop sweeteners 

*tea beverages 
INFORMATION OBTINED FROM THE INTERNET 




















New room draw system aims to create less stress 


By Sean Dean 
Staff Writer 


. Anew room draw process is intended to 
give students the'best opportunity to live 
where they wish. 

* The faster and improved room draw sys- 
tem will be tised this year for students to pick 
their residences with minimal stress, ac- 
cording to Molly Duesterhaus, the néw as- 
sistant director of Residence Life. 

as “Room draw will Happen much faster 
than in thé past.” Duesterhaus said. “It will 
happen i intwo weeks.”= 

In the past, it took as much ds six weeks 
to complete the entire process. 

~ The lottery systém will still be used, but 
unlike last year, every’student will pick a 
lottery ‘number regardless of their future 
housing plans. ' 

When selecting a number prior to’the 
lottery for residences that have two or more 
residents (i.e. townhouses). the lowest num- 


ber will be used to represent the group. No 
swapping of numbers between other groups 
will be permitted. 

Some students were frustrated with the 
number they drew in last year’s lottery. 

Sophomore Kim Richman, who lives in 
Alumni, said that last year’s room draw 
wasn’ fair. 





“Room draw will happen much 
faster than in the past. It will hap- 
pen in two weeks,” 


*Molly Duesterhaus, assistant di- 
rector of Residence Life 








“It wasn’t fair because you only had two 
chances to get a good number,” Richman 
said. 


Other students weren't happy with their 
outcome in the lottery either. 

“I got screwed,” junior Bob Genter said. 
“Because it’s not very fair that a junior has 
to live in Purtill Hall on north campus.” 

However, Genter finds some relief in the 
new room draw system. 

“T think it will give us a better chance of 
living where we want,” he said. 

The lottery will take place in the Ver- 
mont room instead of Alliot dining hall. 

“The cafeteria is very overwhelming,” 
Duesterhaus said. “In the Vermont Room it 
will seem much calmer. I’m hoping it will 
lower anxieties.” 

Another new aspect of the lottery is the 
roommate social. Students seeking room- 
mates will be able to meet other students 
before the lottery. 

The G.R.E.A.T. program will provide 
students with alcohol-free environments to 
live in. A floor in Hodson hall and Alumni 
hall will be two new areas designated for 


students in the G.R.E.A.T. program. 

Students in this program will be able to 
select their residences on March 19. The six- ) 
person townhouse lottery will take place on 
this date as well. 

Students seeking peripheral and off-cam- 
pus housing will be able to pick up applica- 
tions starting Feb. 19. The applications are 
due by March 8. 

The lottery for four-person townhouses 
and apartments is on March 20. The open- 
room lottery for next year's sophomores and 
juniors will take place on March 27. 

Duesterhaus stressed that it is important 
for every student to select a lottery number 
or the student will get whatever housing 
remains after the lottery is over. 

The new aspects of the lottery process 
hope to relieve the stress that is associated 
with picking a new residence, Duesterhaus 
said. 

“I'd like to put the control back in the 
hands of the students,” Duesterhaus said. 
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On Feb. 13, at McCarthy Arts 
Center, Eleanor Roosevelt re- 
‘turned to life in the form of actress 
Elena Dodd. The presentation of 
| the White House years is a part of 
| St. Michael’s “Composing a Life.” 
| This celebration of the diversity 
and contributions of American 
women runs through April 24. 
. When she strode proudly 
across the stage, her black heels 
clicked on the wood floor. Her 
traditional navy suit was set off 
| by a strand of pearls. Her head 
| was crowned by a black hat with 
flowers. She placed her black 
purse and white gloves on the 
table before approaching the mi- 
crophone. 

Through her words, the audi- 
ence was transported back in time 
to the life Roosevelt led as wife, 
mother, political activist, and First 
Lady. Noted for her significant 
public works, many believe that 
Roosevelt set the precedent for 
succeeding First Ladies. 

Her initial work began at home 
as wife and mother. Roosevelt 
belonged to “a class of society in 
which women were expected to 
stay at home.” 

Roosevelt successfully ful- 
filled her role at home. In 10 years, 
Roosevelt had five sons and one 
daughter. 

“Traditional roles of wife and 
| mother did not come easily to 
me,” said Dodd as Roosevelt. 

She soon learned, “it is a 
mother who sets the ground rules 
in the house.” 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered public office, Eleanor 
Roosevelt took on the additional 
role of politician’s wife. Her days 
| were composed of luncheons and 
| teas with other politicians’ wives 
) and diplomats’ wives. 








PHOTO BY DAVID FAY 
Elena Dodd portrays Eleanor Roosevelt at St. Michael's. 


Roosevelt remembered 
in skit by Elena Dodd 


| 
| By Lindsey Baxter 
Staff Writer 


“Our lives were not our own. 
They belonged to the American 
people,” Dodd said. 

As graciously as Eleanor 
Roosevelt handled her role as 
wife and mother, she handled 
her role in the public eye. She 
was initially wary of the media 
but she soon learned their value. 
Her use of the media, ina time of 
national crisis and despair, made 
her accessible to the public to 
instill hope during war time. 

During the White House 
years, she held a weekly press 
conference open only to female 
reporters. Roosevelt also pub- 
lished a daily syndicated col- 
umn. This experience led 
Roosevelt to classify herself as a 
newspaper woman. 

Roosevelt’s good work con- 
tinued after her White House 
years. She was the first woman 
delegate to the United Nations. 
According to Dodd, world peace 
was her great cause, although 
she championed many other 
causes. 

In a brief question and an- 
swer session following the pre- 
sentation, Dodd commented on 
the relationship between Eleanor 
and Franklin. “Idealism was 
something they shared, each saw 
it in the other,” she said. 

Dodd’s one-woman show 
combined improvisation and his- 
torical facts to bring Eleanor 
Roosevelt into present day real- 





ity. Eleanor Roosevelt is amodel 
among American women and an 
important addition to the St. 
Michael’s celebration. 

“T thought it was interesting 
how Dodd presented who 
Roosevelt was as a person and as 
a woman instead of her role as a 
journalist and as a First Lady. It 
wasn’t something you could 
learn in a history book,” sopho- 
more Erin Murphy said. 





Tuition rises, St. Michael's. 


By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


Tuition, room and board will 
increase 6 percent, to $21,160 for 
the 1996 - 97 academic year. 

Administrators said the increase 
is necessary to keep St. Michael's 
competitive. 

In the Sept. 25 issue of U.S. 
News and World Report, St. 
Michael’s was ranked in the top 10 
out of 120 regional universities in 
the North for the quality provided 
by an institution versus the tuition 
cost. It was one of only a few 
private universities to be cited as a 
"best value." 





We’re trying to keep cost 
down, but still provide the 
quality we [the ouceel 
need to.” 


e Vice President for Admin- 
istrative Affairs John 
Gutman 





When financial aid is factored 


into the picture, St. Michael’s has ° 


a ranking in the top five. St 
Michael’s was also recognized for 
its outstanding quality of teaching, 
being the only institution that is 
ranked in the top group on every 


Single measure of quality, teach- 


ing, and value. 

Freshman Kim Cossingajm said 
tuition increases are to be expected. 
“Tt makes sense if most of the 
money is used for teaching be- 
cause that’s what we’re here for,” 
she said. 

President Paul Reiss said that 
the College’s purpose is to “main- 
tain and improve wherever pos- 
sible the value of the St. Michael’s 
education.” One way to do this is 
by meeting the ongoing needs of 
the College, which causes an in- 
crease in tuition. 

John Gutman, vice president 
for administrative affairs, notes that 
the only major increases the Col- 
lege has had to face have been 
instructional and academic sup- 
port and student aid. 

Cost for things like physical 
plant have remained the same for 
the past six years, which is remark- 
able considering all of the new 
renovating and building that has 
taken place, he said. 

“We're trying to keep cost 
down, but still provide the quality 
we need to,” Gutman said. “We 
need to make investments to con- 
tinue to rank high,” he explained. 

Gutman added that professors’ 
salaries need to be competitive to 
attract and maintain standards. Fi- 
nancial aid is also an area where an 
institution has to remain competi- 
tive. 

Sophomor Kate Higginbotham 
expressed concern when asked 





Capital 


Financial Aid 
1.75% 








projects 


Holy Cross . 

: ' Boston College 
Fairfield 
Providence 


_ Merrimack 


' Saint Anslems 
| Assumption 





| Sienna 








about the tuition increase. “If it 
keeps increasing it will be harder to 
go here especially if you don’t get 
financial aid,” she said. 





“Tfit keeps increasing it will 
be harder to go here espe- 
cially if you don’t get finan- 
cial aid.” 


®Sophomore Kate: 


Higginbotham 








Of the increased six percent, 
1.78 percent will go toward finan- 
cial aid. 

In next year’s budget $7.8 mil- 
lion is allotted for financial aid, up 
from $6.8 million this year. 

Gutman said increased finan- 
cial aid will offset the increased 
tuition costs for most students. 

Research shows that many stu- 
dents choose to come to St. 
Michael's over less-expensive 
schools, and some students choose 
more costly colleges over St. 
Michael's, Gutman said. 

A Financial Planning Advisory 
Committee, which is advisory to 
the president, is comprised of fac- 


Where does my 6% increase Go? 


Cross applicant school 
Comprehensive Fees 


Saint Michael's College : 


Siew ORR 


Oo. $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $30,000. 


General 
Expenses 
and | 
Improvements 
(Programs and 
services) 


Route 96 





Faculty and staff 
compensation 


| 


$3 


GRAPHS PROVIDED BY JOHN GUTMAN 








GRAPHS PROVIDED BY JOHN GUTMAN 


ulty, staff, administrators and.stu- 
dents, and chaired by the vice presi- 
dent for. administration. It met in 
November to develop the financial 
plan. for. the fiscal year that starts 
July 1. 

The plan developed by the com- 
mittee was presented to the finance 
committee for review at-its winter 
meeting. Once the plan is adopted 
by the finance committee it is pre- 
sented to the full board at the 


board’ $ spring meeting. 


’ Reiss-said that “one substantial 


aay for the cost of higher educa- 


tion to be significantly reduced for 
the average student is to design a 
three- year Baccalaureate degree 
program.” 

The major problem with that 
idea is that most state and federal 
aid is given to the student on a per 
year basis, and the student would 
be losing money if school was com- 
pleted in less time than the aid 
allowed. ae 

Reiss also said that most stu- 
dents would like to undergo the full 
college experience and not rush 
through, and besides, “that, would 
not be the St. Michael’s tradition.” 

Sophomore Aeneas Janze said 
the increase is fair because the 
school is getting many improye- 
ments like the Route 96 project and 
the sports facilities. 
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Interaction between public, journalists lacking 


Jeff Good urges journalists to have more involvement in the public life 


By Erin Hathaway 
Staff Writer 


When most people think of a 
career in journalism, they think of 
long hours and lousy pay. But stu- 

. dents, were able to meet a St. 
Michael’s graduate who has had 
success in the field of journalism. 
_,» Pulitzer Prize-winning journal- 
ist Jeff, Good held a discussion 


. with about 60 students and faculty 


Feb. 13. Good.won the Pulitzer 
Prize in.1995, 





~“A newspaper’s job is to 
raise tough questions and 


let the public ‘debate pro- 
ceed.” 


‘-eJournalist Jeff Good 


T_T 


“When you think about jour- 


nalism, I hope that you will think 


of yourselves as storytellers,” Good 
said. “It’s more fun and it’s aricher 


_ experience.” 


Journalists need to turn away 


_, from the pack, he said. 


Good, a.1981 St, Michael’s 
graduate, has demonstrated that 


_ turning aw ay from the pack can be 


baby swap case in Florida and 
found the missing child even be- 
fore the police. 

“A newspaper’s job is to raise 
tough questions and let the public 
debate proceed,” he said. “[Jour- 
nalism] is an enormous power, we 
must use it responsibly.” 

Originally, Good believed that 


‘when -he graduated from St. 


Michael’s with an English degree 
he would go to law school. He got 
interested in journalism when he 
started working for The Defender. 
Good worked his way into the pro- 
fession by rewriting press releases 
for The Burlington Free Press and 


writing about economic policy for 


Ralph Nader in Washington. 

“T wanted to write stories and 
be on the front page,” he said. 
Good found that by working Sun- 
days he would have the best chance 
at getting a story. 

He worked a lot of Sundays. 

“An important part of being a 
journalist, is to be sensitive to hu- 
man consequences,” Good said. 

Good combined investigative 
reporting with opinion writing in 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning. series 
“Final Indignities.” He thought that 
he saw a pattern of corruption in 
the Florida probate courts, so he 
investigated. These four long edi- 


. torials, unveiled corrupt lawyers 





; worth jt. He. once helped break a 
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who were stealing from the eld- 
erly. 

“The future of the media is in 
reflecting and shaping the commu- 
nity,” he said. 

“Journalists have an image 
problem,” Good said. “It’s largely 
their own fault.” 

Journalists have let themselves 
become removed from people’s 
lives, he said. We need to get back 
out on the streets and farms to hear 
people’s stories, he said. 

“It is essential for journalists to 
raise the tough questions, get the 
facts straight and in context,” he 
said. Good said that he repeats the 
phrase “when in doubt, leave it 
out” to himself. 

“A lot of times, journalists don’t 
receive much respect for the en- 
ergy they put into their work,” 
sophomore Deb Gorgos said. “But 
Good made journalism sound re- 
warding and more like an adven- 
ture than a job.” 

Good currently works for The 
St. Petersburg Times but has ac- 
cepted a job as Capitol Bureau 
Chief in Montpelier for The 
Burlington Free Press in Montpe- 
lier. 

“You have to be passionate 
about journalism,” Good said. “If 
you see it as just another job, then 





PHOTO BY DAVE GRENIER 


Pulitzer Prize winner Jeff Good speaks to SMC students and staff. 
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Opinion/ Editorial 


Response to hazing | A'Man With a Plan' runs for office 





incident inadequate 


Initiation rites that involved women eating bananas out of the 
crotches of men constitute a “teachable moment” on the St. Michael’s 
campus, according to Dean of Students Mike Samara. The potential to 
make this degradation of St. Michael’s students an opportunity to edu- 
cate was clear, but the College failed in the following ways: 

* Aquicker decision should have been made. Sanctions were not 
placed against the team members until three weeks after The Defender 
reported the incidents. Teammates should have been notified within 
days that the College abhorred their behavior, and that it would not 
tolerate such disregard for women. 

¢ Campus guides for hazing punishments should have been used. 
The school’s guide and code offers clear explanations and punish- 
ments for those who commit hazing, and the activities were clearly 
identified as hazing by the dean of students. The College has a policy 
that outlines the possibility of termination of campus groups that par- 
ticipate in hazing. 

Punishments should have been much more severe. Along with the 
implementation of educational programs, fines of $25 were given to 
underage drinkers at the initiation party and party organizers were 
fined $100, which partygoers have agreed to share. Each team loses 
one non-division game; three players from each team will be suspended 
for one week. 

This punishment will not deter future athletes from participating in 
hazing. Students who are suspended will be chosen by coaches, who 
may choose the weakest players on the team, rather than those who 
participated in hazing. The impact will be minimal. 

* Most important, administrators should have responded to the 
event in terms of what it meant for the women of St. Michael’s. At 
atime when the school is trying to raise sensitivity about sexism, spend- 
ing considerable amounts of time and money sponsoring many events 
for a women’s celebration, the women on this campus need to hear 
that they have the College’s support. No one has spoken about such an 
obviously degrading action; the women on this campus deserve a re- 
sponse to such an obviously sexist event. 

The entire incident obviously had the potential to be a teachable 
moment. Administrators could have taught students that they really 
cared about the College’s mission, and that the degradation of stu- 
dents would not be tolerated. Instead, the opportunity to respond ad- 
equately was missed. 










































By Kathy Rose 
Columnist 


If you think Vermont is full of 
whimsical characters, quaint coun- 
try charm, and a strange mix of poli- 
tics, then you should go see "Man 
With a Plan,” the new movie by Ver- 
mont filmmaker John O’Brien. 

It follows the budding political 
career of Fred Tuttle, a 73-year old 
ex-dairy farmer with a 10th grade 
education who decides to run fora 
position in the House. Why? Be- 
cause he can no longer keep up a 
farm, he has very high property 
taxes, and his father recently broke 
his hip, resulting in expenses that 
are above and beyond Fred’s 
means. The best way to solve his 
problems? Run for Congress! 

He gets a six-figure salary plus 
full medical coverage. In a time of 
presidential primaries and cam- 
paign tours, this film throws poli- 
tics on its head, poking fun at all of 
the components of the journey to 
election day with the most unlikely 
character at the helm. 

Fred lives in Tunbridge, home of 
Vermont’s “World Fair.” He is a 
small man who totters around like 
a weeble with his trusty cane. His 
dialect is pure rural Vermont, and 
barely understandable. His ward- 
robe consists of overalls, plaid 
shirts and a myriad of caps with the 
logos of heavy machinery manufac- 
turers. Despite this unconventional 


public persona, Fred was soon off. 


and running. 
Fred's slogan was a simple one: 
FRED ‘TUTTLE FOR ‘CON- 





- nee 


A FILM BY JOHN O'BRIEN 


GRESS. WHY NOT? Also, he de- 
veloped an acronym for his first 
name: Friendly, Renewable, Extra- 
Terrestrial, and Dinky. We saw on- 
the-spot interviews as supporters 
were asked why they wanted Fred 
on Capitol Hill. One man felt that 
similar taste in breeds of cow was 
sufficient in explaining his support, 
“He had Jerseys. I got Jerseys.” 
Fred's incumbent opponent was 
a stodgy old geezer by the name of 
William Blachly, who had occupied 
the seat for Vermont for 12 years. 
However, Blachly hardly knew any 
more about politics than Fred. His 
speeches were so vague as to be 
meaningless and he skirted around 
every question posed to him, a feel- 
ing which is often blamed for po- 
litical apathy in the real world. 
Each time the local news broad- 
cast their surveys on the candidates’ 
popularity, and Fred’s figures grew, 
Blachly would sneer to his closest 
aide, “I don’t care what you do just 
as long as it gets done!” His TV 
ads showed him being very 
outdoorsy as a voice says, “Like 


most of us, he’s happy just chop- 
ping wood,” a-la Jim-Jeffords’ in 
his last campaign. 

Blachly employed a representa- 
tive from SMEAR’ Magazine to in- 
terview Fred, a shady character who 
promised the unsuspecting Fred 
that his responses were strictly con- 
fidential, “just between you and me, 
ya ever cheat on your income tax?” 
But these slimy tactics were to no 
avail. 

As for campaign finances, Fred 
earned about $30.27 in donations. 
When he received a check from the 
local boy scout Pack 234, he prom- 
ised he would not succumb to pres- 
sures from.any “PACs.” But Fred 
wasn’t always so savvy. 

Often times he would slip up by 
making politically incorrect state- 
ments like suggesting we send our 
trash up into space. While being 
quizzed before his debate with 
Blachly, they asked, “How. many 
drinks can a person have before 
they are unfit to drive a car?” His 
response: “Well, quite a few.” 

But, the narrator assured us, 
“leadership came naturally to 
Fred,” as he was shown walking 
across a field with a crowd of sheep 
following closely behind. The story 
is full of funny subtleties that are 
difficult to describe in words, and 
the personality of Fred Tuttle is hard 
to appreciate unless you’ ve seen the 
film. It’s playing at Hoyt’s Nickel- 
odeon, and a matinee is only $4. I 
won’t tell you who wins the race, 
but let’s just say the last tallied votes 
come in from Victory, Vermont! 





Letters to the Editor 


Field Hockey teammates respond to hazing story 


To the Editor: 

The St. Michael’s Women’s Field Hockey team would 
like to clear up misunderstood facts communicated in Emily 
Ouimet’s “hazing” article. Firstly, the women were not and 
did not force anyone to participate in any activity. Following 
the outbreak of the issue, each initiated field hockey player 
was questioned and not one suggested any forced activities. 
Secondly, the article states that senior captain Kate Mullany, 
“refused to comment.” Kate made several attempts to get in 
touch with The Defender to comment. 

Thirdly, the planning of the party was misconstrued. The 
party wasn’t “planned by the captains,” but rather by a mixed 
group of members both seniors and juniors. Furthermore, 
incidents that took place at the soccer/field hockey party 
weren't during the season and were not planned. What was 
planned, however, was a post season party that included only 
field hockey players. The intent of the party was not to “in- 
tentionally or recklessly endanger the physical or mental 
health” of anyone, but rather to celebrate a successful sea- 
son and the team newcomers. The decision to attend the soc- 
cer party was made later on in the night and was obviously 
the result of poor judgement. 

Other information was also distorted. Throughout the ar- 
ticle, there is reference to participation from the entire field 
hockey team. Not all of the team members attended the field 


hockey party and many members were not present at the 


soccer/field hockey party. 

To clarify another point, the initiated players were asked 
to wear jog bras and spandex; however, these articles of cloth- 
ing were worn on the outside of the players’ clothes and most 
changed out of them before attending the soccer party. No 
one was forced or “made to wear” simply a bra and spandex 
pants to the soccer party. 

In addition to the inaccurate information in the article, 
the means of accumulating this information were very un- 
professional and disappointing to the team. Players were 
called very late at night and manipulated into saying things 
that weren't true. Some team members were accused rather 
than inquired. 

The focus of the article was hazing. However, not one 
field hockey player was “intentionally or recklessly endan- 


gered.” We understand the incidents that took place through- 
out the night to be degrading to women; illegal, underage 
drinking; and not of our best judgement. However, these ac- 
tivities have been passed down from year to year and take 
place not only among field hockey and soccer teams, but in 
other sports as well. Many students didn’t think twice about 
what they were doing; they plainly repeated a tradition that 
was done to them years before. 

Unfortunately, such activities happen all the time and not 
because students are being forced into something unwilled. 
Students haven’t been informed of the semiotics that accom- 
pany such activities and therefore don’t fully understand the 


~ messages sent out through participation. Perhaps some sort 


of informational meeting should be added to the fall orienta- 
tion activities? 

As a team, we believe that our “initiation” was originally 
innocent and celebratory. Regardless, things got out of hand 
and our human imperfections got the best of us as we made 
mistakes that we both regret and learned from. 

St. Michael's Field Hockey team 

e e LJ 
Internships bring experience 
To the Editor: 

I am writing to clarify Kate Kelly’s (2-7-96) article re- 
garding the necessity of Internship participation.To clarify 
Ms. Kelly’s article: SMC has three field experience options: 
academic internships, Study Abroad/International Internships, 
and Work Experiences. 

To learn more about Academic Internships and Study 
Abroad/International Internship opportunities, please check 
out the upcoming “Academic Work Expo 96” scheduled for 
Monday, April 1, 1996 (11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m.) in Alliot. The 
lobby and the entire second floor have been reserved for this 
event! Further details will be outlined in The Defender or 
contact the Internship Coordinator at Jean Marie 286; Box 
107 or e-mail: LAVARNWAY. 

I encourage all SMC students to take advantage of every 
opportunity that is offered at SMC especially Academic In- 
ternships - it could make the difference in your career. 

Nancy LaVarnway 
Internship Coordinator 





Pay attention to decisions 


both on and off campus 


To the Editor: 

Last month, members of the St. Michael’s Peace and 
Justice travelled to Dartmouth College for a demonstra- 
tion to call on presidential candidate Sen. Bob Dole to stop 
arms sales to dictators. 

Last year, over half of the weapons sold to Third World 
countries came from the United States. Of these, 75 per- 
cent went to countries that commit human rights violations. 

Sen. Dole also supports the Arms Sales Loan Guaran- 
tee program, which means taxpayers will pay the bill when 
Third World countries who buy weapons from the United 
States default on their loans. 

With the passing of the 1996 military budget, $2.8 bil- 
lion was spent more from last year. The total budget was 
$265 billion, $7 billion more than what President Clinton 
requested. 

While the Republican Congress slashes the social safety 
net programs like student aid, the military has increased 
its budget. 

Higher education is becoming less and less attainable, 
and St. Michael’s increasing tuition by 6 percent is devas- 
tating. St. Michael’s move to raise tuition only has elitist 
implications. The administration feels the only way to com- 
pete with colleges like Boston College and Holy Cross is 
to raise tuition up to their standards. Apparently St. 
Michael’s no longer wants to be a “best buy,” according to 
U.S. News and World Report. With cuts to student aid and 
tuition prices getting out of hand, higher education will 
once again be for the few and privileged. 

Students must take an active role and their voices be 
heard in Congress and here at St. Michael’s. We cannot let 
apathy and complacency ruin our chances for an afford- 
able education. We have to question the administration ac- 
tions and let them know we truly care about our education. 
Secondly, we have to register to vote. Without voting, Con- 
gress will never know our discontent. Our votes do count 
and they do matter. 

Peter Wefers 
Peace and Justice 
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A night on campus with 
Saint Michael’s Security 


Continued from page 1 





9:49 - Driving back onto main 
campus, circle around the back of 
Alliot. See three girls in semi-for- 
mal dresses and heels trying to 
maneuver over the ice. We pull up 
and ask them if they need a ride. 
They respond yes. The three girls 
get in the car, and explain there is 
a sophomore dance at the 400s, 
and they are in charge of it. It starts 
at 10:00 p.m. We drive them over 
and drop them off. They thank us. 
9:50 - In front of Townhouse 100s, 
two males stop the car and ask 
directions to a house on campus. 
They’re not sure of the correct 
name of it. Chase figures out what 
they're talking about, and gives 
them directions to 2 Johnson Ave. 
I find out later there is a huge bash 
there, and Security gave these 
guys directions to it. Hmm. 

9:51 - Call in to Switchboard. 
Drive around some more. We pass 
a group of guys I know. Chase 
waves. I try to duck. Maybe they 
didn’t see me. 


There are three security guards 
on duty right now. Chase, another 
guy named Steve, and David. The 
other two patrol on foot. Chase is 
the lucky guy who gets the car. 
They named the car “Ol Bessie,” 
I am told. They used to get a new 
car every two years, but this puppy 

been around for three long 

s. It has 62,000 miles on it. 

urity averages about 100 miles 

u uay just driving around campus. 

After tonight, I can understand 
that. 


9:53 - Pick up Officer Steve in 
front of Hodson. 

9:56 - Drop off Officer Steve at 
Library. He is in charge of locking 
up. 

10:00 - Arrive at Founders parking 
lot. Exit car and enter Cheray. For 
the next half hour, we check every 
single door in Cheray, Jeanmarie 
and St. Edmund’s. That’s a lot of 
doors, 

10:30 - Return to vehicle. 


Chase explains that the boiler 

that is in’ Cheray heats up both 
Cheray ‘and ‘the. Chapel. “We 
always: joke. around’ with work- 
study students. ‘Go check the boil- 
er in the Chapel.’” There is no 
boiler in the Chapel, he tells me. 
Security guard humor. 
10:41 - Drive around some more. 
Arrive at Tarrant. He shows me the 
boiler that heats Tarrant, Ross and 
the Library. It’s really big. 





It might not be “Cops,” but it’s important. Officer Steve Chase checks to 
make sure doors are locked in the academic buildings. 


While he was in the military in 
Hawaii, he worked as a bartender, 
he tells me. Cool. That gave him a 
lot of experience on how to deal 
with drunk people. I say that expe- 
rience must help out at St. 
Michael’s. He says yes. He says he 
likes students here, and says that 
while they’re here, they should 
have a good_time. He just doesnt 
want them to get hurt or to hurt 
others in the process. I say yeah. 


10:48 - Drive around some more. 
Hope that we don’t run into any- 
body else I know. 

10:57 - Drive up North. 

11:04 - Drive back down. 


Chase believes that it’s Residence 
Life's responsibility to check on 
students. He says they don‘ like to 
walk through dorms unless there is 
a problem. “When we're there, 
we’re there for a reason,” he says. 


11:12 - Park vehicle in front of 
tennis courts. See lots of students 
dressed up in suits and high heels 
try to walk on ice. Many of them 
are unsuccessful at it. Officer 
David comes to the car and stands 
and talks to us. He’s nice. Chase 
says that it’s been a quiet day. 
Except earlier there was a group of 
juveniles on Rollerblades on St. 
Michael’s property. He had to ask 
them to leave. 

11:18 - Drive around some more. 
It’s really quiet tonight. “It 
becomes routine after a while, but 
you got to keep doing it,” Chase 
says. I give him credit. 

11:20 - Chase parks in back of 
Jeanmarie and exits vehicle to 
check on something. I wait in vehi- 
cle. Just then, Joe the Computer 
Services guy leaves Jeanmarie. 


Comes over to vehicle and asks 
what I’m doing. I tell him. He 


laughs. 

11:27 - Drive around Townhouse 
300s. 

11:30 - Drive around Ross park- 
ing lot. 

11:33 - Drive around Townhouse 
300s again. 


11:35 - Chase stops vehicle in 
front of Alumni. Gets out to 
remove beer bottle that’s laying in 
the middle of road. Places it on 
curb. Enters the vehicle again. 


Over the course of the night, 
Chase tells some interesting sto- 
ries about students on campus. 
Most of the stories involved drink- 
ing. One time a kid on crutches 
kicked out a window in the dorm. 
Another time Chase had to bust 
some kids that were walking on 
top of cars in the parking lot. I say 
that as a student, sometimes an 
idea seems really cool at the time 
that you’re doing it, like stealing a 
sign or breaking something. But 
when you look back on it, you’re 
like, what was I thinking? Chase 
can understand that, he says. 


11:38 - Over scanner, our vehicle 
is called to check 10 Johnson Ave. 
The women there are complaining 
about their boiler not working. 
They want to go to bed. 

11:40 - Arrive at 10 J. Park vehi- 
cle in driveway. I wait in vehicle 
while Chase checks out the situa- 
tion. 

11:43 - Over scanner, another 
security officer asks about the 
gender of the residents of 
Townhouse 324. Silence while the 
switchboard operator looks up the 
information. 

11:43 - Switchboard comes back 





around campus. 


SMC security officers John Hill and Steve Chase discuss what’s going on 





Above: Security reviews what has to be done on an eight hour shift. 
Below: Chase checks on the boiler that heats Tarrant, Ross and the 
Library. It’s really big. 
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on with the necessary info. They 
are males. Apparently, many stu- 
dents are in the townhouse. RD is 
checking it out. 

11:46 - Hear the following dia- 
logue between Chase and switch- 
board over the scanner. Goes 
something like this: 


Chase: The boiler isn't working. 
Couldn't find a re-set button. 
Pushed Honeywell button instead. 
Nothing happened. Call the HVAC 
guy on call tonight. 


Silence. 

Switchboard: Push the button that 
says “Honeywell,” and_ that 
should be right. 

Chase: That’s a negative. I pushed 
it and it and nothing happened. 
Switchboard: 10-4. HVAC guy is 
on his way. 


11:50 - Chase returns to vehicle. 
His job is done here. 

11:58 - Chase drops me off at my 
house. He thanks me for riding 
along. I thank him and go home. 
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Having fun behind the eight ball Faculty Focus } 


By Liz Cutter 
Staff Writer 


As Jake Nevin stares at the pool table, his 
brow is knit with concentration. His preci- 
sion and steadiness with the cue sinks the 
red ball neatly into the pocket. 

“Piece of cake.” says Nevin, smiling. 

Nevin first became seriously interested 
in pool when he came to school three years 
ago. He had participated in a few tourna- 
ments in his hometown of Northfield, Vt., 
but his skills really began to improve when 
he started playing with other college stu- 
dents. 

“I shot all over the place.” Nevin said. “I 
used to go down to Walt’s Game Room, 
Cherry Street [Billiards] and the old Middle 
Earth Cate.” 

Nevin entered the St. Michael's pool 
tournament which began Tuesday. In this 
double elimination tourney, the player must 
win the best of three games. 

There are many billiard parlors in the 
downtown area that offera chance for people 
to improve their skills as a pool player. 

“Breakers isn’t your typical dark, smoky 
pool hall. It’s a nice, relaxing atmosphere,” 
said senior Jessica Irish, an employee at 
Breakers Billiards in Burlington. 

Sunday night is men’s night and Tues- 
day night is ladies’ night. The usual rate 
starts at $4 for one player, $7 for two play- 
ers, and then a dollar more for each addi- 
tional player per hour. 

When Breakers is not busy, Joe Sturtz, 

owner of Breakers Billiards, helps patrons 
learn pool basics. 

“Joe's an excellent player,” Irish said. 
“He's helped me improve my skills tremen- 
dously.” 

Breakers Billiards also offers video 
games, dart boards and a smoke-free envi- 
ronment. 

Cherry Street Billiards, also located in 
Burlington, charges $5 per person all night, 
making it the best deal in the area. 

Burlington Billiards, located on Dorset 
Street, offers a Ladies’ Night on Sundays. 
Women can play fora $1 an hour. On week- 
nights, Burlington Billiards caters to an older 
crowd. College and high school students are 
more prevalent on the weekends. 


Junior Matt Walsh aims for the corner pocket during a pool game in the Tarrant Center. 
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Professor Lorrie Smith 


English Department 


Favorite food: 


Blue-green algae and chocolate 


Favorite movie: 
“ Roger and Me” 


Favorite music: 


| Roger Daltry and Roger Whittaker 


Biggest pet peeve: 


People who don't listen. 


Most embarrassing moment: 


Too embarassed to tell. 


Best advice to students: 
Follow your passion. 


Brush with fame: 


Bruce Springsteen played at my high 


school prom. 


For students at St. Michael’s, going 
downtown to play pool is not necessary. 
Pool tables are available at the Tarrant 
Center and in some townhouses. 

Junior Mike Fruhbeis chipped in with 
his six roommates to buy a used pool table 
for $750, 

“We've gotten a lot of use of it,” 
Fruhbeis said. “It’s been the center of at- 
tention.” 

Billiards was first played by the Dutch, 
but the sport caught on in the United States 
around 1730. In its original form, small 
ivory balls were hit around the table with 


what looked like miniature hockey sticks. 
Michael Phelan, owner of a New York 
billiards parlor, participated in the first 
U.S. championship billiard competition in 
Detroit in 1859. He was the victor of that 
tournament and won $15,000. 

Last year Nevin won the school tourna- 
ment as well as the dorm tournament in 
Alumni Hall. He made it to the champion- 
ships during the fall semester, but a defeat 
left him in second place, just short of the 
title this year. 

“I’m pretty confident I'l] win this time,” 
Nevin said. “I’ve been practicing.” 


Favorite TV personality: 
Roy Rogers 


Favorite cartoon character: 
Roger Rabbit 


Astrological sign: 


Leo 


Each week The Defender will profile 
aSMC professor. If you would like to 
nominate a professor, please e-mail 


us at DEFENDER. 





HANDY'S TEXACO 


75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


802- 862-0656 ¢ 1-800- 649-0656 
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_ Facurry & STUDENT SPECIAL 


Lube, Oil, Filter ...°13.95 


* 10% discount on all repairs 
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with student ID. 
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* Located in downtown Burlington, 
across from the police station 
¢ Complete Automotive Service 
¢ 24 hr. Towing Service AAA 


* We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
° * Shuttle Servi vice Available 





Tork ‘Monkees’ around Vermont 


a 


By Dave Fay 
News Editor 


Having left the Monkee busi- 
ness behind, Peter Tork is on the 
road promoting his first solo al- 
bum. Tork played with long-time 
friend and musician James Lee 
Stanley at the Vermont Pasta Cof- 
fee House Feb. 10 and 11. 

His first solo album, “Stranger 
Things” on the Beachwood label, 
contains a wide range of music for 
people of varying musical tastes to 
enjoy. Songs on the album span 
from hard rock and reggae to clas- 
sical. “The music is eclectic, very 
broad-based,” Tork said. 

Peter is a multi-faceted guy, 
Stanley said. “He is largely influ- 
enced by reggae.” 

“T would like a substantial solo 
career,” Tork said. “I don’t want 
my career to become so big that I 
lose my privacy.” Playing small 
arenas is as big as he wants to get, 
he said. 

Tork’s career began in the 





1960s as a member of The 
Monkees. He was the quiet, sort 
of different Monkee. According 
to Tork, he was the only Monkee 
whose real-life personality was 
different than the one saocnign 
on the show. 

The Monkees aired Sassi 1966 
to 1968 and reruns played through 
the late 1980s. The “fairy-tale” 
episode was his favorite episode, 
Tork said.“Mike was so good.” 

“My favorite guest star was the 
one that was never on the show, 
Tork said. “I always wanted Janis 


Joplin,” he'said 

Tork plays the piano, French 
horn, guitar, keyboards and ‘syn- 
thesizers, five-string banjo, bass. 


harmonica and the recorder. In: 
one episode of “The Monkees,” °*- 


he played the harp, but he said “I 

faked it.” . 
Tork quit The Mosikbes in 

1968 and continued his career, 


appearing on television. shows’): ', 
“The Stephen ..'. 


such as» PBS’s 
Banks Show™ and ABC's 
Meets World.” 


font 


The Monkees did a few re- 


union tours between 1986 and 


1989. » They are.talking about’: 
touring: again this’ summer and)» /. 
perhaps faerie a new. albam, iad 


Tork said. Sexe rand 
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Winter blahs? Don't worry, spring is coming 


By Irina Titova 
Staff Writer 


It's cold, and the wind howls 
outside while you sit alone in your 
room, Staring out at the tundra we 
call Vermont. 

In the dead of winter the best 
cure for cabin fever is a person’s 
strong will, Sonia Kiszka, director 
of St. Michael’s Health Services, 
said. Some St. Michael’s students 
offered other options for beating 
winter depression. 

“Itseems I’m getting old. ldon’t 
want to go out anymore,” said 
Marina Solovyova, a St.Michael’s 
student from Russia. 

St. Michael’s student Allison 
Mitchell said endless winter dark- 
ness and bitter cold make her “sit 
in the room and procrastinate.” 

“In the spring, I do everything 
on time, because I know that I'll go 
rollerblading later,” she said. 

Winter depression inevitably 
affects students from all parts of 
the world but students from warm 
climates suffer most. 

“I’m tired of wearing so many 
clothes. I feel I’m not the pon : 
used to be during this season,’ 


| | REVIEW 


Penn, Sarandon shine 
in ‘Dead Man Walking’ 


| By Susan Creedon 
Staff Writer 


Director Tim Robbins. has 
given movie buffs something to 
_ think about in his latest film, Emo- 
' tionally charged and thought pro- 
_voking, “Dead Man Walking” is 
based on a true life story. 

Starring Susan Sarandon as 

_ Sister Helen Prejean and Sean 
Penn as Matthew Poncelet, this 
movie centers around a death row 
inmate convicted of a heinous 
double murder, and the nun who 
befriends him in the last few 
, weeks of his life. 
Prejean goes to visit Poncelet 
| Inresponse to a letter he sends to 
her convent. After their initial 
meeting Prejean takes on the role 
| of finding legal counsel for 
Poncelet in an attempt to appeal a 
death sentence given to him six 
| years earlier. She also agrees to 
become his legal counselor should 
| the sentence not be overturned. 

The meetings between Prejean 
and Poncelet are intense. 
Sarandon is brilliant in her role. 
She is torn by the compassion she 
feels for the human being she 
' sees beneath the monster he sup- 
_ posedly is. Pennas Poncelet plays 
his role equally well. 

He appears to be a heartless 
_ murderer with no remorse for the 
horrible acts he has committed. 
As his execution date draws 
nearer, Penn’s characterchanges. 
| Penn effectively communicates 
_ the emotions a man on death row 
would feel. 

The sequencing of the film is 
| outstanding. Robbins carefully 





Noel Perez, a'student from Guate- 
mala, said. 

Symptoms of cabin fever in- 
clude fatigue, indifference to so- 
cial life, insomnia or sleepiness. 

None of these symptoms can 
be diagnosed as an illness or an 
excuse to skip class, Kiszka said. 
Every person has to create his or 
her own means of beating the win- 
ter blues. 

Perez finds his cure for cabin 
fever in music. “To overcome my 
depression I play the guitar, write 
songs in Spanish and get out of this 
world into my fantasies for a 
while,” he said. Sometimes it takes 
him 15-20 minutes of singing to 
recover from his depressive fever 
and move back into study mode. 

“Usually my depression lasts 
two or five days. I refuse to go to 
the skating rink or to parties,” 
Solovyova said. “I let myself curl 
up on the bed with a book and 
watch TV. I let my body have a 
rest.” 

According to Solovyova, the 
consequences of relaxation are 
pretty impressive. Her body gets 
tired of having rest and she feels 
indomitable energy. 

7] 
| 





combines present-day events 
with flashbacks of the murder. 
This enables him to create Penn 
as a sympathetic character with- 
out letting the gruesome facts of 
the murder get too far from the 
audience's mind. 

Perhaps one of the most con- 
troversial elements of the film is 
the conflict over the issue of 
morality versus the death pen- 
alty. Robbins shows both sides 
of the issue. He manages to be 
completely objective about his 
views but leaves the audience 
questioning theirs. 

In addition to the death pen- 
alty controversy, Robbins tack- 
les several other social issues. 
He challenges the reasons why 
Poncelet is on death row, sug- 
gesting that he may be there be-- 
cause he is poor. The film also 
deals with the issue of racism 
through the prejudices demon- 
strated by Poncelet, an admitted 
white supremacist. 

There are times when the 
movie gets very emotional. | 
There were several moments 
when the tension in the theater 
was so intense that it was almost 
uncomfortable. / 

Robbins has created an in- | 
credible movie. In two hours | 
he brings the audience into an | 
emotional trance that continues 
even after they've left the movie 
theater. 

This is a wonderful film for 
any mature audience. But any- | 
one going to see it should know | 
they will leave feeling emotion- | 
ally drained and possibly a little 
disturbed. . 


Pi 
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“| want to run 150 miles at top 
speed, dripping with sweat and fi- 
nally fall down without any 
strength,” she said. 

Mitchell finds her cure in sports. 
“I go to the gym, run around the 
track, play tennis,” she said. It 
makes her forget about the cold 
and miserable weather outside, she 
said. 

Mitchell also takes vitamin 
supplements and is going to Florida 
to rejuvenate over spring break. 

Kiszka defined “decrease of 
sunlight” as the main reason for 
experiencing winter depression. 
She said that one can buy special 
lamps that simulate natural sun- 
shine. 

Kiszka said that “loners” and 
people whose “general personality 
is inclined to see things in nega- 
tive” are more susceptible to win- 
ter blues. 

She said drugs and alcohol can 
depress people more. Depression 
increases smoking rates because 
people spend more time indoors 
with nothing to do, Kiszka added. 

Complex carbohydrates, rice, 
pasta, bread, vegetables, meat, fish, 
eggs, beans and milk can be suffi- 
cient support during such periods, 
she said. 

But, Mitchell offered the easi- 
est way to deal with the notorious 
winter blahs. 

“Remember that it always 


_ends,” she said. 
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The beauty of winter is often overshadowed by cold weather in Vermont. 


Free Delivery 


$7 Minimum Order 


Pizza & Chicken Dinners 


Wings . 


Sandwiches Salads Pasta 


Delivery 4:30 til 10pm Daily 


Call 863-8954 





PIZZERIA & ROTISSERIE 


$906 WALAISTON ROAD 
$1. BURLINGTON, VERMONT 96403 


Williston Road 


Approximate Delivery 


$1 off $4.99 


1/2 Chicken 
Any Chicken + 2sides & cornbread 


Dinner otter expires 41/96 


offer expires 4/1/90 
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& Wednesday 
Burlington Coffee House- Opes Mike 
Night, 8 p.m. 


Club Metronome- Dating Game, fol- 
lowed by Murali Coryell, 9 p.m. No cover 
charge. 


Club Toast- Queen City Allstars, NO 
Cover 21+,.$3 under 2], 


St. Michael’s- AstWednesday Mass, 6 
p.m., in the Chapel. 


Robert Hull Fleming Museum- 
Lunchtime lecture, Robert Rauschenberg 
and the Post modern print, 12:15 p.m. 


St. Michael’s- Gender Issues & Society- 
acourse exploring roles, contributions and 
diversity of American women. Open to the 
public. 7:30-10 p.m. Cheray Science Hall, 
Rm. 101. 


&} Thursday 


Burlington Coffee House- Rik Palieri, 
9 p.m. $5. ; 


Club Metronome- Vertical Horizon, 9 
p.m. $4. 
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. - Members of the St. Michael's Fire Department flood the 300s field in sub-freezing temperatures last week in an attempt to build a skatingrink, | 0 ny 8 





CALENDAR 


Compiled by Margot LeSage 


Daily Bread Bakery & Cafe-Table Wine 
(Local acoustic group). 7:30 p.m. $3.50 


adults, $1.50 children and seniors. 


Club Toast- CD rélease party, Moe 
Schleigho. $4, 21+/$6,18-20. 


Last Elm Cafe- Paul Asbel, 9 p.m. 


St. Michael’s Sports- Ice Knights vs. 
Assumption College. 


@) Friday 


Club Metronome- World Funk, Uproot, 
9 p.m. $3. . 


Club Toast- Polvo, Madelines, Starlight 


Conspiracy, Michael Krull. $5 all ages. 


Burlington Coffee House- Cliff 


Eberhardt, 9 p.m. 


Flynn Theatre- Mark Twain on Stage, 8 
p.m. Tickets $10-$18. 


Memorial Auditorium- Blues Cabaret, 
7:30 p.m. $18. Luther "Guitar" Johnson, 
C.J. Chenier and Walk That Walk. Volun- 
teer and see the show for free. Contact Brian 
Boyle, 654-7920 for more information. 


Williston Coffee House- Open Mike Nite, 
8 p.m. $3. 


UVM Recital Hall- String Trio of New 


York, 8 p.m. Tickets $15. 


&) Saturday 


Club Metronome- '80s Dance Explo- 
Sion, 9 p.m. 


Club_ Toast- 
Handle. Tickets $8. 


Burlington Coffee House- John Drew. 





Petersen, 9 p.m. $5. 


Last Elm Cafe- Spider Dave, 9 p.m. 


Vermont Coffeehouse at. Vermont | 
Pasta- Dave Keller, followed nS Peter, 


Mulvey, 9 p.m. $5. 


254 ona | 


Club Metronome- CD Release Party, 
Duke Robillard and ‘John: yeekte 7 
p.m., aragls. 


Club Toast- Lev 8 featuring DJ’s Robi! 
“Pain, O’ Keef, Teny Sees $6, val ages: 


Burlington Coffee’ House: Patti cate 
Bob Gagnon & Matt McGibney, 1 a: mi. 


No charge. 


Max Creek, Jiggle the 
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The Annex at’ Memorial “Atidito- 
rium- Harley Davidson Trade's Show, 10 


Stele 





a.m.-5 p.m. $2. at a a 


UVM-' ‘An. Afternoon of. Ragas,” a rare 


: concert in the Indian cle issical, tradition 


performed by the Raga Ense, mble, Music 


Building Recital Hall on U VM; s Redstone 


Campus, 2:30.p.m, Admission $0.54 for 
students and seniors,, *F 
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-Pasta- nes Mike Night, nee Feature 
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Club SGdecmienes Warren Zévond 7 


‘pim. $ FS: Followed byThe Bourbon Tab- 


ernacle Choir at hO;pume« one 7 
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Club ToastsFlashback-Hits ofthe ‘80s. 
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Cosmic Astro _— 





ssgetin et ite can’ guide, b but ‘you must decide. 





Aries (Mar. oT - Apr. 19) 


Celebrate your achievements over break. You have an entire 
week for yourself, so use the time wisely. Focus on making 
yourself happy. Make a list of all the positive things about 
you. You need a break from school and from friends. Take 
time to do stuff for yourself. 


Taurus (Apr. 20 - May 20) 

Your wallet has been leading you around by the you-know- 
what. You may not have a lot of cash, but what you do have 
you're using in the wrong way. Wake up and realize that peo- 
ple like you for who you are, not for how many drinks you 
can buy them. 


Gemini (May 21 - June 20) 

Mercury is your ruling planet. It’s the planet closest to the 
sun, so it’s wicked hot there. I’m not really sure how that 
affects you, though. But Mercury is passing through your 
sign next month, and it brings with it a full range of cool 
ideas. March will bring you success, so be prepared. 


Cancer (June 21 - July 22) 


You have been keeping things to yourself too much lately. 
Your friends don’t understand this, so don’t be surprised if 
they get frustrated. You’re giving off the wrong messages, 
and it’s not their fault they feel alienated by you. Wise up, 
sucker, and realize that they are there to listen. 


Leo (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

When it seems like everyone around you screams and yells 
and gets all emotional, you are the rock. You are always the 
stable one, and that will come in handy in the next week. 
People look to you for advice and for stability. Make sure you 
realize that they depend on you. It will help in your own life. 


Virgo (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Try to look for long-term friendships rather than immediate 
gratification in relationships. Look more to the future than 
this moment. While you’re doing this, also try to reinforce 
relationships with older friends. They are the ones who will 
be there for you when you need them. 


Libra (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


Freedom is one of your best qualities. But just remember you 
can have freedom without being alone. You can have freedom 
and lots of friends. You can have freedom and a lover. You 
can have freedom and responsibilities. Remember that and 
you ll succeed in everything you do. 


Scorpio (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


You always strive for perfection. That’s fine, but you have to 
let someone else do the driving sometimes. You need to real- 
ize that being vulnerable isn’t always a bad thing. It shows 
that you care about something enough to be hurt by it. And 
that’s the sign-ofa strong person. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 


Hey man, you’re in for a crazy week. It’s spring break, and 
you deserve it, Sag. Have a blast, and don’t worry about lim- 
its. You know when to say when, and that’s a definite good 
thing. You can make a fun time out of anything you do, so 
don’t complain about boredom. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19). 

You appear to be conservative and reserved in your life, but 
when it comes down to relationships, you are as passionate as 
they come. You really feel for another person, whether they 
be a friend or a lover. You take relationships very seriously, 
and that is a positive trait. 


Aquarius (Jan 20 - Feb. 18) 


Trouble has been brewing with a friend in the last two weeks. 
You've done all that you can with the relationship, so it’s out 
of your hands. If they come back, cool. If they don’t, it’s 
their loss, not yours. So don’t worry about it. 


Pisces (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) 

You get much of your energy from conflicts in your life. 
That is stupid. Getting constant energy from something nega- 
tive will only produce negative energy. So try to focus your 
energies on something more positive, like puppies or flowers 
or the Brady Bunch. 








Campus Speaks 


If you could go anywhere for spring break, 
where would you go and why? 
















“TI would be in the 
Bahamas, because it’s 
warm.” 


“TI want to go home to 
Kazakstan to be with 
all of my friends.” 









Eldar Isataev 
Senior 





Lisa Hamel 
Sophomore 











“1d be in the 
Caribbean, where 
there is water, sun, 
sand and women.” 


“J would go to Aruba, 
because it’s warm, 
it’s beautiful, and it’s 
not freezing cold like 
Vermont.” 










Becky Adams 
Freshman 


Murat Djumadillaev 
Senior 





















“TI don’t think that 
could be printed in 
the paper.” 


“TI would go to North 
Carolina to be with 
family, because I only 
get to see them once 
or twice a year.” 






Meeghan Bird 
Junior 


Mitchell's Music World 


By DJ cRAIG mITCHELL 


*** Not bad 
kk*k** Devastating 


* Whatever ** Nice try 
k*kxx* Fierce 


Tracy Chapman 
New Beginning 


# Elektra ***Y 


The latest release from Tracy Chapman is her first good album 
since her 1988 self-titled debut. She uses a mixture of subjects dealing with 
& _, justice and love in a way that lifts the spirit. 
Give me one reason,” the first single, is a bluesy jam that would have fit well on a Robert 
Cray album. She sings of a relationship gone sour, so bad that she can’t even think of one reason to stay, 
even though she is still in love. But she lets the other person know that, “I’m too old to go chasing you 
around, wasting my precious energy.” 

Even though the lyrics are strong in “The Rape of the World,” one is still soothed by her voice 
and musical style. There is a sense of hope in her voice that tells a tough tale with enough strength to 
almost chip away at the issues. 

This release is truly a New Beginning for Tracy. Let’s hope that she continues to bring us 
music that is this good ir in the future. 


The Philosopher Kings 
The Philosopher Kings 
Sony Music 


Kk 


This band out of Toronto is what Dave Matthews is to the United 
States. It’s a marriage of jazz, hip-hop, soul and rock that is extremely done. 
The album features jazz brass players Terence Blanchard and Bobby 
Watson “phattening” up this recording with their stylings. 

The band covers Bob Dylan’s “ Just Like a Woman” which is one of the features. 

The other is “No Women Around.” “I’m surrounded by these girls—but there ain’t no women 
around.” These two tracks are worth the purchase. 

Although the vocals are very strong and the musical mixtures are cool, there is still an over- 
powering “Cheese” factor. Too much cheese’ ll bind ya and I think they should’ve ordered the pie with 
more sauce than cheese (what is up with those cheese pizzas anyway?!) 

These guys are good, but I’ll be “Under the table and dreaming” about a philosopher king’s 
album with a little more flavor. If I had Dave’s number I'd send it to them so they can get the real apa 

‘Til next week remember that Cupid was a sucka! See ya! PS. Is ¥’s new wife now Mrs 
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Profile 


Turnbull caps caree 


with winning season 


By Simone Hofmann 
Staff Writer 


It is not often that a collegiate 
athlete is able to say that he or she 
has been part of a winning team for 
four years. Co-captain senior 
Christi Turnbull has recently com- 
pleted her final regular season with 
the St. Michael’s women’s swim 
team with a record of 11-2. This 
record is the best in New England 
for Division II. 

“If 1 wasn’t on the swim team, 
I would go crazy,” Turnbull said. 
“It is very time consuming and lots 
of dedication, but the friendships 
are rewarding.” 

Turnbull has been swimming 
competitively forthe past 13 years. 
Her family lives in Northfield, Vt., 
where Turnbull attended 
Northfield High School. 

Unlike most swimmers at St. 
Michael’s, Turnbull’s high school 
did not have aswim team. Turnbull 
swam competitively for a club, 
Central Vermont Wavemakers. 
The Wavemakers practice at Nor- 
wich University and compete 
against Burlington high schools. 
~~ With the Wavemakers, 
Turnbull has traveled to invita- 
tional meets in Massachusetts and 
New York. 

Turnbull’s first choice college 
was St. Michael’s because of its 
good psychology department. 

“This was the only place I ap- 
plied to,” Turnbull said. “There is 
a good psychology department, | 
liked the program. It is also close 
to home and has a good reputa- 
tion.” 

When Turnbull joined St. 
Michael’s swim team as a fresh- 
man, there were six other swim- 
mers. She is the only one to have 
made it through all four seasons. 











SUNBRIGHT 
LAUNDRY & VIDEO 


¢Free detergent to St. Michael’s Students 
*Full time attendent * Do your laundry 

here & get video discounts « TV * Snacks 

°20 super clean machines 


Open M-F 9-10 p.m.; Sat & Sun. 7:30-10 p.m. 
135 Pearl Street, Essex 879-3011 


We wash, dry, iron and fold! 
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Christi Turnbull 


As one of three distance swim- 
mers on the team, Turnbull had her 
best time this season in the 1,000 
yard race at the state meet held at 
St. Michael’s, where she dropped 
30 to 40 seconds off her previous 
fastest time. 

“| have been pretty consistent 
since my freshman year in decreas- 
ing my time,” Turnbull said. 

Turnbull credits the teams suc- 
cess to her coach, Dave Leonard 
and to her teammates. 

“Dave Leonard has turned the 
program around,” Turnbull said. 
“In two years the team went from 
a4-9 record toan 11-4 record. This 
year’s team has had the most team 
spirit of all the years that I’ ve been 
here. We are so close that we all 
know what each of us is always 
doing.” 

Team unity has been the most 
important aspect of her experience 
at St. Michael's, she said. As a 
freshman, there were problems 
amongst her team and she did not 
want that to happen again. 

Her teammates will miss her 






spirit and her motivation when she 
graduates. 

“She is asweetheart. She looks 
out for everybody,” freshman 
Tracie Grant said. “She has tons of 
team spirit and always has a smile. 
We'll miss her a lot.” 

“She is a real team leader,” 
sophomore Marianne Conlon said. 
“She is very motivated in swim- 
ming and isa lot of fun. It won’t be 
the same without her.” z 

After graduation Turnbull said 
she would like to go to graduate 
school either in New York or Vir- 
ginia. She would like to be a guid- 
ance counselor and wants to coach 
younger children in swimming. 

As the season comes to an end, 
Turnbull said she wishes the rest of 
her team good luck and leaves with 
a goal that swimming will be a 
sport that will get more recogni- 
tion. 

“IT want to make sure that swim- 
ming gets more recognition from 
schools and students,” Turnbull 
said. “This year, out of the four, we 
have gotten better recognition. “ 


TV ignores 


By Eric Wilbur 
Sports Columnist 


A while back, some things 
seemed like mainstays. Like wak- 
ing up ona Saturday or Sunday and 
knowing you can catch your foot- 
ball or baseball or any sports team 
later in the day on TV. But nowa- 
days, with the greed called 
regionalization, it’s becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to watch your 
favorite teams. 

Take the NHL on Fox for in- 
stance. How many Saturdays do 
we have to watch Philadelphia 
play? Granted they are one of the 
best teams out there, but to watch 
themevery week just because John 
LeClair is from this state is ridicu- 
lous. How about a little variety 
every now and then? 

And don’t even get me started 
about NBC’s regionalization. Four 
years of watching the Buffalo Bills 
every Sunday is enough to drive 
anyone crazy. And anote to all the 


| 


By Tim Arango 
| Sports Editor 


In the Jan. 31 issue of The 
Defender, we reported on hazing 
between the women’s field hockey 

/team and the men’s soccer team, 
which prompted a three-week long 
investigation culminating in the 
| College's decision last Thursday 
| to impose team and individual pen- 
| alties. 

| Theadministration declined to 
| make the information available to 
|students. An incident as serious 
as this one - in which women ate 
/bananas from the laps of male 
| soccer players - deserved an open 
and clear reaction from the Ad- 
‘ministration. It didn't get one. 
Friday, The Defender reached 
| Dean of Students Mike Samara to 
lask the College’s decision. He 
would not comment on specifics, 
| which began a series of conflict- 
ing messages from Samara. 

|  Atfirst, Samara said the infor- 
| mation “would need to go through 
|the appropriate channels of com- 
munication” before it could be 
revealed. He did not want the 
| members of the team to learn of 
the sanctions in the newspaper. 

The decision was made last 
Thursday, six days before The 
Defender is published. The De- 

fender reached 13 players on the 
soccer team over the weekend and 
|10 knew. of the penalties. Nine 
players on the field hockey team 
were reached and all knew. Surely, 
they would all know by today. 

| When asked if the administra- 
tion would ever publicly reveal to 
| the student body what its response 
| was, Samara would not say yes or 
'no. His response implied that the 
| College never was going to make 
the information known. 

He said the student body would 

eventually learn of the College’s 








programming people at NBC: 
Fellas, there are more NBA teams 
than just the Chicago Bulls, New 
York Knicks, San Antonio Spurs 
and Orlando Magic, so why do we 
see them EVERY WEEK? 

Then there’s the kicker. I want 
to meet the genius whose idea it 
was to show the baseball playoffs 
according to where you lived. 
When the Red Sox haven’t been to 
the playoffs since 1990, it pains a 
diehard fan to have to watch the 
Yankees and_ listen to the Sox on 
a crackly AM radio. 

How about the days when ev- 
erybody wasn’t trying to make a 
cheap buck. With probably the 
exception of college basketball, it 
is getting harderto watch the games 
you want. Remember the days 
when we got one game of the week 
and only one game? It wasn’t 
great, but at least you knew what 
you were going to get. 

That’s why sports fans will have 
to turn to DirectTV in the near 


Se eee Ss SS Mw ee 


Y Administration's response to hazing 
a series of conflicting statements ___ 


decision as the information spread 

by word of mouth. However, haz- 

ing activities Were ‘purportedly | 
widely known among the’student | 
body before being’ published’ in | 
The Defender. But, the informa- | 
tion did not redch the administra- 

tion, or they chose to ignore ‘it: In | 
addition, information ‘spread: by | 
hearsay tends to become distorted. | 

In.acontinuation of his contra- / 
dictory statements, Samara: in- | 
voked a federal law governing | 
privacy rights for students knowh | 
as the Buckley Amendment. The 
law protects students from having | 
schools release their records, The | 
law says nothing about informa- 
tion concerning student organiza- | 
tions. 

Samara said that releasing in- | 
formation about the teams. could | 
implicate individuals. Does. the! 
fact that the two teams will lose | 
one non-league game, as The De- | 
fender learned from another 
source, implicate anyone? Does | 
three week-long suspensions for 
players that have not been named, | 
implicate individuals?. The an- 
swer is Clearly no. / 

Samara has continually em- 
phasized that the incident is a) 
“teachable moment.” He said: | 
“We have the opportunity to téach 
what is right and wrong.” In addi- 
tion to educating the athletes on 
campus, the administration has an | 
obligation to educate the student | 
body, which starts with notifying 








them of the penalties for hazing. | 

Sports teams are student orga- | 
nizations supported by student | 
funds, and every student has the | 
right to know the repercussions | 
for hazing in a truthful manner 
coming from the powers that be, 
e.g. the administration. Students | 
deserves an administration that is 
open and forthright about the de- | 
cisions it makes. 





fans in name of profits 


future. With that service, you can 
get any game.at pretty much any 
time. Local TV will rule again as 
they feed their games across the 
country, Someday the networks 
will have no sports to cover be- 
cause DirectTY will have every- 
thing. Kind of like CBS. 

At least this year, we'll at least 
have the first round of the baseball 
playoffs on. TV. Every game. 
Wow, what a concept! , | wonder 
how many people lost their jobs on 
the decision not to’ show them all 
last year. Probably the same people 
who thought.a glowing puck with 
a laser.tail would be a great addi- 
tion to.hockey during the All-Star 
game. 

For now, we’ Ve got tg live-with 
what we’ ve got. But once DirectTV 
gets cheaper, andeveryone has one, 
network sports will dié along with 
cable. Then I'll make the decisions 
what I watch, and I'll tell you one 
thing. Never will the Bills or Magic 
come across my tube. 
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SMC squares off with rival St. Anselm's at Ross 
Knights fall. 86-75, but in good shape for upcoming NE-10 tournament 


By Dan Gruner 
Staff Writer. 


Fans at a’packed house at Ross 
Sports Center saw almost every- 
thing they wanted from classic NE- 
10 rivals~St.-Michael’s and St. 
Anselm’s*Febs44.20=. 

What they wanted and got was 
a hard-nosed basketball game. 
What they didn’t want to see was a 
86-75 loss for the Purple Knights. 

The 76th meeting between these 
two teams, which St. Michael’s 
leads 42-34, was easily one of the 
biggest im history. St. Anselm is on 
top of the league at 14-0 and with 
this loss ‘St. Michael’s fell into 
third place at 10-4, one game be- 
hind Bentley. 

The tension could be felt in the 
crowd as neither team scored in 
the first 1:30 of the game. After the 
Hawks. and. Knights exchanged 
baskets and sophomore Alex Okosi 
pulled down one of his three re- 
bounds in the first four minutes, St. 
Michael’s loosened up. 

After juniors Mark Mulvey and 
Mark Fizulich hit consecutive 
three-pointers, junior Geoff Card 
cut through a crowd of defenders 
~ on the fast-break for a lay-up and 


St. Michael’ s seemed to be settling“ 


down. But the Knights began to 
show fatigue against St. Anselm’s 
fast-pace transition game. 

Senior Brent Kendall came off 
the bench “dnd ‘hit adeep three- 


pointérto keep it Close. Some ques~' 
tionable calls midway through the’ 


half,-hurt-the Knights,,.Fizulich 
picked, ,up his second foul, with 


9:34 to play in the first half and sat 
the remaining minutes. 

St. Michael’s continued to hang 
tough despite some unfavorable 
plays. Card dove for a loose ball 
and hit the floor extremely hard. 
Obviously shaken, Card rose to his 
feet but sat out the rest of the half. 
Mulvey’s 14 points in the first half 
kept the Knights close at 43-37. 

St. Michael’s came out hard in 
the second half with Fizulich and 
Card back in the line-up. A tough 
inside move by junior Jay Wandtke 
and a drive by Mulvey brought the 
Knights within one, 47-46. 

The energetic crowd wanted a 
run, and arunis what St. Michael’s 
needed. 

Freshman Brian Pannuzzo’s 
free-throw tied the game at 47 and 
after exchanging baskets, a tip-in 
by Card put St. Michael’s up 51- 
49. Good defense and a technical 
foul on St. Anselm coach, Keith 
Dickson, put the Knights up 55- 
50. Again St. Michael’s seemed to 
tire. 

“Against St. Anselm’s you 
have to play a full 40 minutes,” 
said Card, who finished with 17 
points. 

St. Michael’s went over three 
minutes without scoring and with 
9:30 left in the game St. Anselm’s 
went up 56-55. “We need to score 
more points,” Coach Tom Crowley 
said. “We went cold and from then 
on it was a dog-fight.” 

For the next two minutes the 


‘ Knights and Hawks traded bas- 


kets, and saw a double technical 
foul called on St. Michael’s fresh- 


Geoff Card takes it inside versus St. Anselm's Feb. 14. 


man John Gonzalez and Brenden 
McCarthy of St. Anselm’s. 

The Hawks used a full-court 
press to upset St. Michael’s rhythm 
in the last five minutes and took 
over the lead for good. We needed 
to make less mistakes,” Kendall 
said. “Second half mistakes cost us 
the game.” 

St. Michael’s cut the lead to 
four with 2:50 left, 69-65. St. 
Anselm’s McCarthy hit consecu- 
tive three-pointers, followed by a 
three from Mulvey, who finished 
with a team high 22 points. 

St. Michael’s heads into the 
NE-10 tournament with not only a 
chance to win the league, but to 
also advance to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. A strong finish should gain 
the Knights a bid in the NCAA 
tournament for the first time since 
the 1986-87 season. 

The NE-10 tournament is de- 
signed in a super-sight format, 
Sports Information Director Chris 
Kenney said.What this means is 
the number one seed plays number 
eight, number two plays seven, 
three plays six and four plays five. 

The quarter and semifinals Sat- 
urday and Sunday are at the 
Stoutenburgh Gymat St. Anselm’s 
because they are the number one 
seed. The championship will be 
held at the highest ranked team left 
in the tournament. A strong regu- 
lar season finish and tournament 
play could very easily bring the 
Knights back to Ross and hope- 
fully bring home an a 10 cham- 
pionship. 





Northeast - 10 Men’s 
Basketball Standing 
As of 2/20 


hie 
Haws 


Saint Anselm’s College 


Bently College 


Saint Michael’s College 


Bryant College 


Stonehill College 


Merrimack College 


A.1.C. 


Assumption College 


Quinnipiac College 





SMC fans cheer on the Knights at the men’s basketball game last Wednesday versus St. Anselm's. 
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Downing leads SMC Ice Knights 


By David Larchez 
Staff Writer 


Asan adolescent, Geoff Down- 
ing was an active participant with 
the South Shore Sea Hawks (a lo- 
cal youth hockey program). By 
age 5, he was into the hockey scene 
big time. 

“I really fell in love with the 
sport of hockey, the first time I 
ever tried it,” Downing said. 

While he was growing up, 
Downing continued his hockey 
career and played for Scituate High 
School in Massachusetts for his 
freshman and sophomore years. 

As a junior, Downing trans- 
ferred to the New Hampton School 
in New Hampshire. He continued 
to play hockey his junior year, but 
as a senior, Downing faced a new 
challenge. 

“Our coach at New Hampton 
took me aside and told me that 
there was going to be four new 
pg’s [post graduates] joining the 
team and he told me that I didn’t 
have a shot at playing defense,” he 
said. 

Instead of not trying out for the 
team, Downing told the coach that 
he would work hard and try out as 
a forward. 

He made the team and finished 
off the year playing left wing. 

Downing started his college 
career at Hobart College. He spent 
his freshman year there. He didn’t 
play hockey that winter and he 
really missed the sport, he said. He 
thought of transferring and decided 
to look at St. Michael’s. 

He knew that St. Michael’s had 
ahockey team and it was a factor in 
his move from Hobart to St. 


Ice Knight captain Geoff Downing in action at a recent game. 


Michael's, he said. 

“T had heard that St. Michael’s 
was making a push to rebuild, but 
I wasn’trecruited,” Downing said. 

Downing transferred and came 
to St. Michael’s and tried out for 
the team. 

He made the team as a 
defenseman and worked hard at 
improving his game all season long. 

Downing, who’s now a junior, 
is a co-captain, along with fellow 
classmate Tom Pavao. 

“Geoff's a hard worker and he 
does a good job leading the team,” 
Pavao said. 

With a young team, Downing 
said that he felt as though his job 




















Geoff Downing 


was to make sure that people had 
rides to practices and games. 

‘“‘We’re all about the same age. 
We have a great bunch of guys and 
we get along pretty well,” Down- 
ing said. 





PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 


During. the regular season, 
Downing considers himself a 
physical player who works hard 
and “hopes that the rest follows,” 
he said. 

Speaking about Downing, 
sophomore Ken Wosczyna said, 
“Geoff is a good kid with a great 
attitude.” 

Downing is considered a hard 
worker by both players and 
coaches. 

“Geoff Downing is the epitome 
of hard work, persistence and com- 
mitment to doing the very best he 
can do,” said assistant coach Steve 
Mattson. 





PHUIU BY DAN FEELEY 
Randy Campbell of Rolling Thunder about to put the ball up. 


Scott Goyette of Rolling Thunder looks to pass. 





Thunder 


At halftime of the men’s basketball game Feb. 14, 
Rolling Thunder, a team of wheelchair athletes | 
took on a team of faculty and staff. Rolling 
Thunder came out with the win, 10-2. 


SMC 





SCOREBOARD 





WOMEN'S BASKETBALL 


| *Lost to St. Anselms's 47- n 
‘Feb. 14. Kristen Joyce was the 
| leading scorer for SMC with 10.| | 
[Kelly Borch led the Knights in| 


i rebounds with 11. 
| 


|  sLost to Bryant 65-103 Feb. 
117. Eg bi ciliatt Ds was tops a 





: Borch Ted i in sétoninay again with 
|10. | 
| 
| °The Knights are 2-13 in the| 
| 


|conference and 2-23 overall. 


MEN'S BASKETBALL 


*Lost to St. Anselm's 75- 36 | 


Feb. 14. Mark Mulvey led the | 
Knights with 22. Alex Okosiand | 
| Geoff Card were tops in rebounds | 
with,9 apiece, | 


|  e¢Lost to Bryant in overtime 
(96-99 Feb, 17. Mulvey again | 
was. the top.scorer,-with 27... Jay. 
Wandtke. led the. team, with 9 


| boards. 


|  *Mulvey and Fizulich are 
climbing up the list of SMC all- | 
|time- scorers. Fiz is now 12th and. 
Mulvey 15th. 


*The Knights are 10-5 in the) 
\Northeast-10 and 17-7 overall. | 


*Lost to New Hampshire Col-| 
lege 3-1 Feb. 14. Dupont was the| 
‘lone scorer for the Knights. 
{Sunderland had 22 saves. 








| Lost in overtime to UMass-| 
‘Dartmouth 6-5 Feb. 17. Dupont; 
ihad a hat trick, Rourke scored 
itwice. Sunderland had 28 saves. | 





*The Knights are 10-10-1| 
overall and 6-6-1 in their confer-| 
lence. | 
| 


eNext up: Feb. 22 at home| 
versus Assumption. 


ALPINE & NORDIC SKIING 


| 





*Hege Vethe of the women's 
| nordic team was the overall win- 
| ner at the Williams Winter Car- 
| nival Feb. 19, the first time in} 

history a for the St.Michael's ski 
| team while competing at the Di- 
| vision I level. 


eNext up: this weekend at 
the Middlebury Winter Carni- 
val. 
| *Next up: Women's swim at 
‘the New England's this weekend. 
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College imposes penalties for hazing 


Teams, individuals face fines, suspensions and reduced game schedule 





"I'm broke, but I think it was fair. I certainly have to pay for 


what I did.” 


¢ Melissa Sorges, freshman women's field hockey player, on 
being fined $25 for underage drinking during a hazing ritual. 





By Tim Arango 
Sports Editor 


The College has decided to 
impose player suspensions and a 
game forfeit on the women’s field 
hockey team and the men’s soccer 
team in the wake of investigations 
into hazing incidents last fall, ac- 
cording to field hockey coach Anne 
Adams. 

Each team faces three week- 
long player suspensions and the 
loss of one non-league game, 
Adams said. 

Assistant Dean of Students Lou 
DiMasi would not comment on 
specifics, but said the College has 
not officially notified those in- 
volved. He said that would happen 
sometime this week. 

The hazing rites occurred at an 
off-campus party last fall and were 
reported by The Defender in its 
Jan. 31 issue. They, included un- 
derage drinking and freshman 
members of the women’s field 
hockey team eating bananas from 
the laps of the freshman male soc- 
cer players. The women wore 


SMC students, grads place high in Big 


By Kristen Large 
Staff Writer 


It was cold, the moon Was out, 
the stars were shining and the stu- 
dents were high. High in the air, 
that’ is, competing in the Big Air 
snowboarding ‘contest Feb. 4, at 
Stowe: 

Two St. Michael’s students and 
two former students were winners 
in’ the Marybeth 
Zambarano;’ who graduated last 
year, won first place out of the 12 
who competed inthe women’s pro- 
division contest. 

Freshman Mike Montanaro 
took first place among 10 contend- 
ers in the men’s pro-division con- 
test. They eachhwon season passes 
for next year and $100. 

Junior Joah Buley landed in 
second place in the men’s pro- 
division contest. Mary Trombley, 
who graduated in °94, also won 
second place in the women’s pro- 
division contest., Buley and 
Trombley won $150'each: 

The big winner of the Big Air 
contest; Montanaro said the reason 
he did*so well was. because his 
friends were there. " 

“LT wanted to stoke them more. 
I'detinitely wantedito win. It was a 
really fun contest under the lights 
witha big crowd of people around 
watching and taking pictures,” he 
said. 

The free-style competition cost 
$10 to enter. Contestants entered 
into the amateur or pro-division 


contest. 


spandex and jog bras over their 
clothes as part of the ritual. 

Next fall three players from 
each team must serve week-long 
suspensions. Those players will 
be selected by the coaches. 

Adams called the penalty “am- 
biguous” and said “We're still in 
discussions about the suspensions.” 
She said they wouldn’t be served 
by first-year players, but added, 
“the administration does not want 
us to lose a game because of this.” 

Dean of Students Mike Samara 
initially would not discuss the spe- 
cifics of the sanctions, citing the 
Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974, more com- 
monly known as the Buckley 
Amendment, a federal law gov- 
erning privacy rights for students. 
Once The Defender learned of the 
College’s decision elsewhere, Sa- 
mara said, “Our feeling was that 
these kinds of sanctions move in 
the right direction for stopping 
hazing.” 

Samara said the three players 
to be suspended will be chosen 
from among those who participated 


contest. 

After a qualifying round dur- 
ing the day, more than half of the 
120 people who entered were shut 
out of the competition. 

As all four of the winners tell it, 
the biggest rush, before and after 
winning, was the whole atmo- 
sphere of the event. 

“Stowe is our home mountain,” 
Buley said. “All our friends who 
ride together were there. It was a 
comfortable atmosphere.” 

Buley described the run as hav- 
ing a huge jump with a 35-foot 


”My one comment is that it is no one’s business.” 


eSenior soccer player Keith Audette, on the penalties im- 
posed by the College on the men's soccer team for hazing. 








in the rituals. “The expectation is 


_that it will be the players, who, in 


the judgment of the coaches, were 
the ones most involved in the inci- 
dents.” 

Samara would not say why the 
College chose to suspend three. 
In addition to the team sanctions, 
the College fined the underage 
drinkers at the party $25 and the 
organizers of the party $100. The 
field hockey team had a meeting 
Feb. 14 and decided the $100 fine 
would be split up among those 
who attended the event, according 
to freshman Melissa Storges. 

Storges was also one of the 
students fined for underage drink- 
ing. “I’m broke, but I think it was 
fair.” she said. “I certainly have to 
pay for what I did. I would just like 
to know where the money is go- 


ing. 

The fines are typical for under- 
age drinkers on campus, DiMasi 
said. The fines for organizing a 
party where underage drinking 
occurs range from $100 to $500, 
according to DiMasi. 

The loss of the one non-league 





table top and a 35 foot transition 
with an upwards capability of 60 
feet. 

Spotlights illuminated the area 
outside Stowe’s Midway lodge. 
The sides of the runway were lit up 
with flares. 

“The jump was enormous so 
you could get a lot of air but it 
wasn’t so dangerous that if you 
didn’t get a lot of air you would 
die,” Zambarano said. 

The jump was likened to a cir- 
cus event, “a one-jump wonder,” 
by Buley, “to see who could go the 


game could have an effect on the 
post-season, but that is unlikely. 
The team with the best record in 
the league gets an automatic bid to 
the playoffs, said Sports Informa- 
tion Director Chris Kenny. Other 
playoff teams are chosen based on 
their overall records. 

“The real thing is they are miss- 
ing a varsity game,” Kenny said. 

Coach Adams felt the penalties 
were fair, she said. 

“It was important for it to be 
dealt with as a team,” she said. 
“We view ourselves as a team and 
want to be treated as such. Some 
members of the team used poor 
judgment.” 

Lisa Anderson, captain of the 
field hockey team, would not com- 
ment on the team penalties. She 
said the team will respond to the 
college’s decision at a later date. 

Junior Tara Clarke said she 
agreed with the College’s decision 
to impose team penalties rather 
than punishing only the individu- 
als involved. 

Soccer Coach Les Johnson and 
Soccer Captain Jay Pedone both 


PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 
Joah Buley, who finished second in the Big Air contest, launches off a jump at Stowe earlier this season. 


farthest and the smoothest and do 
the hardest technical thing,” he said. 

“It was really cool coming down 
the dark runway then as soon as 
you came up over the lip it was 
really lit. Like a big circus jump 
with lots of people taking pictures 
and the crowd cheering,” Buley 
said. 

One spectator, St. Michael's 
student Chuck Somers said it was 
a great scene with plenty of food 
and beer in the lodge. 

“A lot of St. Michael's people 
were in it [the contest]. It seemed 


refused to comment. 

The Defender reached 13 play- 
ers on the men’s soccer team and 
12 refused to comment. Senior 
Keith Audette said, “My only com- 
ment is that it is no one’s busi- 
ness.” 

Samara said the two teams 
would meet this week with Assis- 
tant Athletic Director Zaf 
Bludevich. 

He said a memo would be 
drafted this week by the athletic 
department and sent to the 400 
varsity athletes stating St. 
Michael’s “zero-tolerance” policy 
towards hazing. 

Samara called the incidents a 
“teachable moment” and said the 
College is developing programs, 
including social contracts and a 
captains club, to teach model be- 
havior. 

“Sanctions are really a means 
to an end,” Samara said. He said 
the hazing incidents are “a signal 
to change the culture...to let it be 
known that this is wrong.” 


Co-Managing Editor Emily 
Ouimet contributed to this report. 


| Air contest 


like there was a lot of hootin’ and 
hollerin' and no one got hurt so it 
was a good time,” he said. 

Montanaro said what he did to 
win was a 540 degree backside 
double grab. 

“liked to get the audience roar- 
ing. I didn’t get nervous at all. I 
was really excited to hit the jump 
and get so much hang time,” 
Montanaro said. 

In this contest, three judges 
looked at the amplitude, or height 
of the jump, the difficulty of the 
technical trick and the landing. 

All four riders have sponsors. 
As a rider sponsored by Burton, 
Montanaro rides on Burton boards 
and wears Burton clothing. 

“Right now I’m riding a “97 
board that won’t be out until next 
year,” Montanaro said. “They give 
me everything I need to ride and go 
and test out as for the technology 
and what we think of the board. 
Things with Burton keep getting 
better. As I get more photos in 
magazines, I prove myself to them 
more and that keeps things getting 
better,” Montanaro said. 

Montanaro, an art major, said 
he went pro because of the prizes. 

“I just ride to have fun, I love 
the sport, I don’t think of it as a 
sport,” Montanaro said. 

Montanaro, Zambarano, Buley 
and Trombley said they all plan to 
enter the pre-qualifiers for the 
snowboarding U.S. Open at Stowe 
in March. 


